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Your salesmen know this type of buyer. He pretends to be painfully bore 


He parries sales arguments with ill-concealed yawns... feigns ennui as 
mask of sales resistance. But when these same men pick up the busines 
papers to which they look for ideas about their business, they hang up thos 
defensive masks. When your “‘bored”’ prospects read their A.B.P. publication 
they are alert enough. For one thing, the magazines are on their disks 
invitation. They pay subscription cash to get them. And they are with edito 
in whom they have confidence. They can be themselves! 

Your advertising in the A.B.P. publications that reach your prosp« ts ¥! 
work for your salesmen between their calls. And it will help them pe ietrat 


those masks of sales resistance. 
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Next Month 


Harry Wruie, Pure Oil executive, has 
become one of our most popular contrib- 
utors, and is contributing a study on in- 
ventory accounting costs for the March 
issue. In the preparation of this report he 
has had the cooperation of many well- 
known, experienced accountants. 


In Marcu we welcome a writer new to 
the pages of American Busrness. His 
name is Fred Barton, and he is well 
known to readers of other business pub- 
lications, but March will carry his first 
contribution to this publication. His first 
effort for us is an unusually helpful story 
about a man, heading a well-known com- 
pany, who has learned, oh ever so much, 
about selling to farmers. Even though 
your product is sold only on the bright 
light streets of the key cities, you will, we 
think, enjoy the story. 
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LETTERS and COMMENT 





| The Editor Lets Down 
| His Long Hair 


Editorial faces are burning red these 
days, what with all the readers, fellow 
| staff members, advertisers, and others 
who reminded us what a bad job we 
made of selling the United States short. 
| On page 11 of the January issue was 
printed the following sentence, “But if 
| the plans of the administration to push 
the national income up to $70,000,000 in 
1939 bears fruit .. .” As we have been 
reminded several times, the figure should 
have been $70,000,000,000. Yo one editor, 
one copy reader, and two proof readers, 
all of whom failed to catch the omission 
of three vagrant ciphers, we brandish 
the shillalah, usually reserved only for 
writers who insist on our publishing 
| their ideas about how the country can 
be saved from the red peril. 


Setting Us Right on 
Famous Quotes 


To the Editor: 


I read with special interest the story 
on page 17 of the January issue of 
American Bustness. Just to keep the 
record straight, the source of Harry 
Moock’s quotation need not remain un- 
known. This was a pure origination in- 
spired by the sight of a taxicab diving 


for a hole in the traffic. It occurs as a 
feature page, volume 1, of Money Mak- 
ing Ideas on Today's Selling by Sidney 
Carter and appears on page 25. Harry 
Moock is a very good friend of mine, 
and I certainly have no objection to his 
using anything in any way he sees fit.— 
Siwney Carter, Merchandising Depart- 
ment, Simmons Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Mr. Carter: Your quotation, “A sales- 
man should have: The curiosity of a cat. 
The tenacity of a bulldog. The deter- 
mination of a taxicab driver. The diplo- 
macy of a wayward husband. The pa- 
tience of a self-sacrificing wife. The 
enthusiasm of a flapper. The friendliness 
of a child. The good humor of an idiot. 
The simplicity of a jackass. The assur- 
ance of a college boy. The tireless energy 
of a collector of past-due bills,” is an ex- 
cellent one. We are happy to print this 
acknowledgment of its origin. 


Another Question Arises 
About Quotes 


To the Editor: 

In your January 1939 issue, page 25, 
you mention the quotation, “Everything 
Begins With an Idea.” You also state 
that neither you nor Bates Raney, 
of Johns-Manville, know who the origi- 
nator of this phrase was. According to 
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the information we have on this quota- 
tion, Benjamin Disraeli, famous prime 
minister of Great Britain, said it first. 

We recently put out a beautiful cal- 
endar for one of our clients, quoting 
twelve famous expressions, and this was 
one of them—in fact, it was the first 
one. Under each quotation we mention 
the name of the originator or the name 
of the man who inspired the quotation.— 
Leonarp N. Simons, Simons-Michelson 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Columbus Dental Mfg. Co., 


PROVES COMFORT PA 


Office Efficiency Increased—Ohio 
Manufacturer Extends Carrier 
Comfort Throughout Plant 


Mr. Simons: A thorough search of 
Disraeli’s quotations failed to reveal 
that he ever said “Everything Begins 
| With an Idea,” but we are happy to 
have the information, nevertheless. 


More About That November 
Profit Article 


To the Editor: 


I understand from a letter this morn- 


PROFITABLE to keep your employees cool and | ing from Frank Love, secretary of 
° ; z 8 y 
comfortable—help them forget the sweltering | the Southern Seedsmen’s Association, 
heat and high humidity? ‘Yes!’ says the manage- 2 a> 
ment of the Columbus Dental Manufacturing Co., | that you have given permission for the 
Columbus. Efficiency of office workers increased | reproduction in the report of the Asso- 
ciation’s recent meeting at Memphis of 


immediately after Carrier Air Conditioning was 
installed. So greatly, in fact, that the Carrier ‘ . 

the John Garth article on “Showing How 
| Waste Eats Up Profits.” 


System was soon extended throughout the plant. 
I was so impressed with the value and 


| soundness of Mr. Garth’s article that | 
| quoted very freely from it in the talk I 
made before the Southern Seedsmen’s 
Association at Memphis on December 
12. Naturally, I could not very well 
quote the tables given, other than just 
an occasional sample. These quotations 
from the article evidently impressed a 
considerable number of those present, 
for since then I have had several in- 
quiries as to the source of it and I have 
been glad to refer these inquiries to your 
office. 

The seed trade, as well as a lot of 
other kinds of business, has been strug- 
gling with the problem of how to make 
a profit for a long time and I have felt 
that this article of Mr. Garth’s, together 
with the tabulation, was wonderfully 
illuminating in certain phases of business 
problems.—H. G. Hastines, president, 
H. G. Hastings Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

To the Editor: 


| With particular interest I read the 

| story by John Garth entitled “Showing 
How Waste Eats Up Profits.” This ap- 
pears in your November 1938 issue, on 
pages 16 and 17. 
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r Conditioning 


2. PRODUCTION IS UP— 

and up plenty—although 
the purpose of the Carrier 
System is solely to keep em- 
ployees comfortable—and not 
for processing. There’s less 
absence due to illness, both 
in summer and winter. Mor- 
ale is better. Result: Records 
show that production costs 
are going down and down! 


3, LAST OBSTACLE to 


air conditioning in 
any office or plant is 
overcome with introduc- 
tion of Carrier's 1939 
self-contained Air Con- 
ditioner. Easily in- 
stalled, this compact unit 
requires but three sim- 
ple connections, can 
easily be moved to any 
new location. Efficient 
—the Carrier Air Con- 
ditioner provides true 
air conditioning—exact- 
ly the same as the great 
Carrier central systems 
in use throughout 99 
countries of the world. 


Assures Summer Efficiency NOW! 





Yes, now—now, while there’s still plenty of 
time to make your plans carefully ... to 
select the particular Carrier System best 
suited to your needs. . . to make sure your 
installation is ready to boost the efficiency 
of your staff when the first hot day arrives. 
Without the slightest obligation, your local 
Carrier representative will help you. make 
those plans. And he'll bring you the help- 
ful advice and experience of the entire 
Carrier organization—the organization that 
kas devoted 37 years exclusively to the 
design, the manufacture, and the efficient 





installation of air conditioning equipment. 
No office is too small—Carrier Air Condi- 
tioning is available for even single rooms! 
No office is too large—such buildings as 
the Philadelphia Savings Fund Society 


CARRIER IGLOO OF 
TOMORROW 
wk 
NEW YORK 
» WORLD'S FAIR 


Building and the Metropolitan Life of New 
York have provided Carrier comfort—for 
years! Insure your summer efficiency by 
calling your Carrier representative—now. 








Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., Desk B23 


(In Canada—Box 1050, Station C, Toronto) 


Without obligation, tell me how Carrier Air 


Conditioning can be installed for my office. 
Name.... 
Company 


This is a highly appropriate article 
for any business paper and I should like 
very much to use it in Hardware Age, 


| if this is agreeable to you.—Cuartes J. 


Heare, editor, Hardware Age, New 


York City. 
To the Editor: 


We should like to have i. few of the 
charts illustrated on pages 16 and 17 of 
your November issue. The article is en- 
titled, “Showing How Waste Eats Up 
Profits."—H. Apter, Huff Paper Com- 


| pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Should the Purchasing 
Agent Check Prices? 


To the Editor: 


I desire to compliment Mr. Wylie on 
his article, “Reducing the Cost of Han- 
dling Purchase Orders,” in the Novem- 
ber issue of American Business. I was 
very much impressed with it, as I am a 
buyer in a large utility company. 

There seems to have been many ar- 
ticles written on handling purchase or- 
ders, but I have not read or know of any 
dealing with the routine and verification 
of prices on invoices, whether it is cor- 
rect policy for the buyer to do it him- 
self or place prices on purchase orders, 
as much as possible, or establish prices 
in a central price checking file, etc. 

Inasmuch as he has had wide ex- 
perience in visiting these various con- 
cerns, it occurred to me that he might 
be able to enlighten me on this phase of 
routine within the purchasing depart- 
ment. 

I would like to have an opinion on the 
following points: 

1. Buyer checking his own prices from 
a record at his desk. 

2. Buyer placing prices on the order, 
wherever possible, or sending prices to 
a central price file for a price clerk to 
check. 

8. The procedure followed in checking 
prices on local orders, where purchases 
amount to only a few cents or dollars. To 
what extent it is economical and the vari- 
ous purchasing departments’ aim to 
check unit prices on invoices on these 
small purchases.—J. W. Franxs, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Franks: It is indeed a pleasure 
to be of service to a reader of Ameni- 


can Bustness. Naturally, it is pleasur-. 


able to receive such kind remarks about 
the article. 

Taking up the points in the order 
which you raise them, I suggest the fol- 
lowing: 

1. It is not good practice for a buyer 
to check or audit his own prices. It is 
customary for each buyer, whenever 
possible, to record on the back of the 
purchase requisition comparable prices 
or bids received. He, all things being 
equal, selects the most attractive price. 
A price checker will audit prices paid 
for the purpose of determining the effec- 
tiveness of the buyer’s ability. 

2. The buyer should place prices on all 
orders unless there are circumstances 
which would warrant their omission. 
The price checker should summarize 
these prices on his price cards or price 
file. 

83.1 really believe the question in 
number three is not so much the check- 
ing of prices, but checking to determine 
the type of materials purchased on local 
orders. By this, I mean that most com- 
panies carry at least a modest inventory 
of required materials. Local orders 
should be limited both in amount and 
kind of materials purchased. A very 
satisfactory division point would be to 
check only items costing more than one 
dollar in unit price, bearing in mind 
always that there is a total dollar limit 


February, 1989 





MEN 


zvho cant to become independent 
in the NEXT ‘TEN YEARS 


N the Spring of 1949 two business men will be sitting in a mid- 


town restaurant. 
year,” one of them will say. 


“I wonder what’s going to happen next 
“My business is fine now—but the 


next few years are going to be hard ones, and we may as well face 


the facts.” 


The man across the table will laugh. 


“That’s just what they said back in 1939, 
People were looking ahead apprehensively— and 


“Remember? 


” he will answer. 


see what happened! Since then there has been the greatest 
growth in our history—more business done, more fortunes made, 


than ever before. They’ve certainly been good years for me.” 
He will lean back in his chair with the easy confidence and 
poise that are the hallmark of real prosperity. 
The older man will sit quiet a moment and then in a tone of 


infinite pathos: 


“T wish I had those ten years back,” he will say. 





@ Today the interview quoted above 
is purely imaginary. But be assured of 
this—it will come true. Right now, at 
this very hour, the business men of 
America are dividing themselves into 
two groups, represented by the two 
individuals whose words are quoted. 
A few years from now there will be 
ten thousand such lun- 
cheons and one of the 
men will say: 

“Vue got what 1 
wanted.” 

And the other will an- 
swer: 

“IT wish I had those 
years back.” 

In which class are you 
putting yourself? The 
real difference between 
the two classes is this— 
one class of men hope 
vaguely to be indepen- 
dent sometime; the other 
class have convinced 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE COURSE 


Just a few of the business leaders who have con 
tributed to the Institute training course are such 
prominent men as: 


Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. Thomas J. Watson 
Chairman of the Board Pres., International 
U. S. Steel Corp. Business Mach. Corp. 
Frederick W. Pickard 
Vice-Pres., 

E. I. du Pont 
deNemours& Co.,Inc. 


Colby M. Chester, Jr. 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 
General Motors Corp. 


Major B. Foster 


- Chairman, Dept.of Banking Chairman of the Board 
sO 


and Finance, N. General Foods Corp. 


themselves that they can do it within 
the next few years. Do you believe 
this? Do you care enough about inde- 
pendence to give us a chance to prove 
it? Will you invest one single eve- 
ning in reading a booklet that has put 
400,000 men on the road to more rapid 
progress? 

This booklet costs you 
nothing—and for a good 
reason. It is worth only 
what you make it worth. 
It explains how for more 
than thirty years it has 
been the privilege of the 
Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute to o help men short- 


increase ‘hale earning 
power; to make them 
masters of the larger op- 
portunities in business. 
- 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Executive Training for 
Business Men 


ery 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 


166 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me without cost a copy of “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” 


| 

| 

| 

| Name 
| Business 
| 

| 

| 

| 

° 


Address 


Business Position 
In Conete, address Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto, Canada. 
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Lighting in the Industrial Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, Denver, is provided 
by a 52-foot fixture which delivers 45 foot- 
candles over the check desks, and 25 foot- 
candles over the officers’ space. 


“SAVING DOESNT STOP WITH DOLLARS 
in this G-E light-conditioned bank’’ 


EVERYONE saves in a G-E Light-Conditioned 
bank! Tellers and officers are more alert when 
eye fatigue is eliminated. Depositors see more 
easily . . . transact business more quickly and 
accurately. In addition, a brighter, more cheer- 
ful atmosphere attracts new customers, and 
stamps the institution as an up-to-date place 


in which to do business. 


For information on how Light-Conditioning 
with MAZDA lamps made by G-E can increase 
efficiency in your bank or office, simply write to 
General Electric Company, Dept. 166-AB-B, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 








—— 


Ask your electric serv- 
ice company to measure 
the lighting in your 
bank with a G-E Light 
Meter. 


Lamps with this trade- 
mark stay brighter longer. 








For more light at no extra cost, change to the new and brighter Mazpa Lamps made by 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





for local orders. Check all local orders 
for quantity and kind of purchase. To 
me, this seems a reasonable approach. 

I hope that out of this rather detailed 
bit of information, you will find some- 
thing of value to you—Harry L. Wrut, 
The Pure Oil Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Seeks Data on Auto 
Allowances 


To the Editor: 


Please send me whatever information 
you may have on the cost and method of 
operating salesmen-owned cars. I recall 
seeing articles in your AMErIcAN Busi- 
ness, hence this request.—C. A. Tuomas, 
secretary, S.S. White Dental Manufactur- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Tuomas: You probably saw the 
article, “Three Tested Methods of Basing 
Automobile Allowances,” which appeared 
on page 35 of our November 1938 issue. 
This article describes the Weekly Mile- 
age Allowance, the Variable Territory 
Plan, and the Flat Rate Plan, and in- 
cludes two large charts which give the 
figures in use by several companies for 
the weekly schedule of automobile allow- 
ances on the sliding mileage plan, and 
the allowances in use on the variable 
territory plan. We are sending you tear 
sheets of this story in the event you may 
have mislaid your November issue. 


Asks About Acetate 
Envelopes 


To the Editor: 


In the December issue of AMERICAN 
Business you show photographs enclosed 
in acetate envelopes made by Stein 
Brothers Manufacturing Company. While 
this shows a zipper case, we are only 
interested in the envelopes to carry some 
photographs in and we would much ap- 
preciate it if you would advise us where 
we might obtain these—J. A. Finpray, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Mr. Finptay: The company which 
makes the acetate envelopes referred to 
in your letter is the Wilson-Jones Com- 
pany, Chicago. I am sure they will be 
glad to give you information about their 
product if you will write to them. 


Interest in Truck 
Body Builders 
To the Editor: 


On page 50 of your January issue of 
AMERICAN Business, you described a 
very interesting delivery truck with slid- 
ing doors, as used by Wieboldt’s of Chi- 
cago. We are interested in this type of 
construction. Could you give us the name 
of the manufacturer who makes these 
truck bodies?—Wirsur MHuicorns, Jr. 
sales department, Starline, Inc., Har- 
vard, Illinois. 


Mr. Hicoins: Maremont Automotive 
Products, Inc., of Chicago, builds the 
bodies for the Wieboldt truck about 
which you inquired. 
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A Pennsylvania coal company recently found 

that the speedy, accurate communication pro- 

vided by Bell System Teletypewriter Service 

between headquarters at Greensburg, Pa., and 

the Farmington, W. Va., mines means faster 
delivery of coal to customers. 

In addition, this modern method of “talk- 

ing in type”’ has been adapted to special 

requirements of produc- 

tion, form distribution, 

and invoicing. It has re- 

duced clerical labor — 


The Teletype helps speed 
HIS COAL TO YOUR BIN 


has minimized errors, cut mailing costs, and 
stepped-up efficiency all around. The Order 
Department, at Greensburg, says of the service, 
“It’s just like having the mine in a corner of 
the office.” 

Your communications problem may call 
for similar solution. Similar or different, Bell 
System representatives will gladly tackle it 
with you... at no obligation. Call your local 
telephone office. It may prove surprisingly 
profitable . . . as it has already for thousands 
of businesses, large and small. 


TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


February, 1939 
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I ol business 


forecasts of better busi- 
ness this year in America 
were made contingent upon 
the success of Britain’s so- 
called “appeasement” pol- 
icy. Obviously, if the pres- 
ent conflict in Europe 
takes on world propor- 
tions, the shock would 
throw the monetary sys- 
tem of the world out of 
balance, destroy values 
and credit, and raise gen- 
eral hell with business 
here. It should, therefore, 
be reassuring to business 
men to know that General Charles G. Dawes, former 
vice president of the United States and one-time 
ambassador to the Court of St. James, stated pub- 
licly his belief that there will be no European 
war for some time. “History indicates,” he said, 
“that when a government and its people enjoy a 
satisfactory standard of living, made possible by an 
environment which assures a balanced economy, they 
are generally opposed to war unless attacked.” To 
create such a condition in central Europe is the aim 
of the Chamberlain policy, and, said the General, 
from his efforts will come an enduring peace. “Those 
who continually predict war overlook the great fact 
of Europe’s consciousness of the cost of war.” Let 
us hope he is right. 


Brookmire Looks at 1939 


The improved outlook for world business in 1939 
now seems to justify an aggressive management poli- 
cy. It is significant that Brookmire’s special report on 
the 1939 outlook estimates a five-billion-dollar gain 
in the national income, with principal activity in the 
construction, aircraft, automotive, railway equip- 
ment, electrical equipment, and machinery indus- 


[ IS significant that all the 
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tries. Chemicals, steel, copper, nickel, rayon, rubber, 
and oil are also good sales bets. The biggest danger 
business faces today is its own thinking. If there is a 
carry-over of the inclination to retrench, so preva- 
lent in 1937 and 1938, somebody is going to miss 
the boat. If we are going to get a share of this five- 
billion-dollar added income, we have to go after it. 
How? We quote Brookmire: “(1) Increase advertis- 
ing and sales effort, especially in the industrial areas ; 
(2) build up inventories against impending inflation- 
ary price rises, (3) modernize plant and equipment to 
offset high wages and with the view of handling a 
considerably larger volume of business in the next 
few years; (4) carry out refunding and new financing 
at the subnormal level of interest rates which will 
prevail the first half of the year.” “Recovery,” the 
summary concludes, “spells opportunity for the busi- 
ness man who is prepared. It is also true that the 
more business tries to promote activity, the greater 
is likely to be the total recovery.” The spirit of busi- 
ness enterprise which recedes under extremes of polit- 
ical policy, takes on new life upon a return to more 
traditional forms. These turns are not quickly dis- 
cernible, but they are none the less real. Such a turn 
happened here in November 1938. 


Paging Mr. Chapman! 


One of the things which has always mystified me is 
why there are so many Smiths. I found the answer 
in a most interesting new book by George Burton 
Hotchkiss, called Milestones of Marketing. Be 
sure to read it. In Anglo-Saxon Britain, it was the 
custom to designate people by personal traits, place 
of residence, or calling. Thus we had John the Long, 
John at Woods, John the Smith, etc. Time short- 
ened these to plain Woods, Long, or Smith. Since 
the crafts and residences were handed down from 
father to son, the names ultimately became family 
names. It is noteworthy that of all these occupational 
names only one seems to denote a middle-man or 
trader. This one is Chapman. “The chapman deserves 
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to be known,” writes Professor Hotchkiss, “as the 
earliest known representative of domestic marketing 
in England. He was a traveling pack peddler who 
visited the villages with his stock of portable mer- 
chandise.” The chapman appears in English history 
as early as the seventh century. The laws of Ine, a 
seventh century Saxon king, stipulated that all trans- 
actions with a chapman must be before witnesses, so 
that both parties might prove honest ownership of 
the goods and money exchanged. As time went on, 
the townspeople used to put up a post (later a cross) 
at a central point in the village. Here the chapman 
would come to trade, and people came to buy. And 
so we came by the word “trading post.” It is even 
recorded that at one time Englishmen and Scots met 
peacefully at some designated stone or post, bartered 
products and animals, and then went about business 
—which was killing one another—as usual. 


Inventory Profits 


Five years ago we warned management against 
the danger of taking into operating profits, values 
created by inflationary price rises. The observation 
at the time attracted considerable discussion. At 
least one large insurance company and several manu- 
facturers, who maintain big-scale inventories, 
adopted our suggestion and set up such accruals as 
increased value of inventories, increased values of 
securities, etc., in a reserve against the time when 
the pendulum would swing the other way. The prin- 
cipal objection to the plan was the government in- 
sisted that such earnings, artificial though they be, 
were income and, as such, subject to income tax. We 
all know what happened in 1938. Now comes John 
Holmes, president of Swift and Company, with the 
proposal the government define profits for taxation 
purposes, keeping in mind that a large portion of 
inventory profits are not expendable. They are not, 
therefore, in the strict sense of the word, income. So 
why tax them? The Roosevelt administration is proud 
of its record in protecting the investor. It has put so 
many restrictions on new financing that there is little 
or none. Yet when it comes to doing something that 
cries aloud for attention, but which might cause a 
temporary loss of federal revenue, the investor is 
sacrificed on the altar of New Deal expediency. 


Change Is on the March 


“In its early growth an industry is filled with 
energy. In middle age we find complacence. And in 
old age we find it stricken with hardening of the 
arteries.” J. W. Dineen, director of sales for General 
Motors, was speaking to a convention of Chicago 
advertising salesmen. He illustrated his point by 
pointing to the moving picture industry. He related 
that a school in California asked Jesse Lasky, former 
moving picture producer, to lend it the famous 
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“Covered Wagon” film. It was a silent picture. Lasky 
hesitated, but finally agreed provided he would be 
permitted to make a short talk before the picture was 
shown. “Despite all the explanation that I gave,” 
said Lasky, “the children did not like the picture. 
They had never seen a silent movie and they couldn’t 
understand it.” That was what change did in ten 
years to the picture industry. It is true of other in- 
dustries. It is the same in every business. We all 
know thriving businesses of a few years ago, which 
have lost their position of leadership simply because 
they have been too self-satisfied. Isn’t it time we all 
took stock of the changes that are taking place all 
about us? During the depression it has been neces- 
sary for many companies to withhold funds for re- 
search work. Experimental laboratories were dis- 
mantled; product research work was stopped; mar- 
ket explorations and cost analysis work was sus- 
pended. But with the promise of better profits ahead, 
and with the certainty that the next five years will 
see revolutionary changes, it seems important that 
a continuous research program be set up and fol- 
lowed through. Old age in business is a condition of 
the mind of the management, rather than a passage 
of time. 


Twenty-Dollar Directors 


There is a move on foot, led by no less a person 
than William O. Douglas, chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, to do away with what 
he calls ornamental boards of directors. “I consider 
it inevitable,” he said, “that we will have a change 
in our directorate system.” Douglas wants directors 
who really direct, and favors paying them a salary. 
While we agree in principle with the Douglas theory 
that directors should be made more responsible, we 
don’t quite see how paying salaries would solve the 
problem. The trouble is not with the directorate sys- 
tem, but with the whole corporation set-up as we 
know it today. Created originally as a device to 
finance colonization projects, which the state did not 
wish to undertake, the chartered company has degen- 
erated into a cloak behind which a man, or a group 
of promoters, escape liability. Stockholders’ meetings 
have become a farce, and directors’ meetings are little 
better. No thoughtful person wants to change this 
system all of a sudden. But perhaps over a period 
of time the responsibilities (if any) now assumed by 
the directors, will be taken over by management engi- 
neers, each specializing on some phase of business 
management. They would be employed either by the 
stockholders to not only audit the accounts of the 
business, but to provide the corporation with critical 
ability and outside experience too often lacking on 
$20-an-hour boards of directors. That would not 
keep crooks from being crooks, but it certainly would 
give stockholders more assurance that their interests 
are being safeguarded.—J. C. A. 
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TOUCH — I?’s 50 easy to operate that WRITING QUALITY—Every /etter is 
I've forgotten what finger-fatigue 
means. 


Secretaries Agree: 


THAT THE WORLD’S NEWEST...1IS THE WORLD’S GREATEST TYPEWRITER 


The news has gone round. Typists 
are talking about it wherever they 
foregather. Executives whose or- 
ganizations depend upon typing 
most have placed their initial or- 
ders. One company has bought five 
hundred new Underwood Master 
Typewriters—a well-known school 
has purchased one hundred and 
nineteen for instruction purposes! 

Look beyond the distinctive new 
lines of this really beautiful new 
Underwood foramomentand think 
of it only in terms of performance. 

The new Master gives you“Dual 
Touch Tuning”. . . instead of a sin- 
gle adjustment for touch, the Mas- 
ter offers two, one of them con- 
trolled from the keyboard at a 
mere flick of the typist’s fingers. 
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The new Master offersacom- NEW 


U Nderwood 


— 


invite error. 


SIMPLICITY — There are no trick oper- TYPING EASE—Every operating fea- 
clear, clean-cut, uniform. Every word ating gadgets to slow you up and ture is placed close to the keyboard 
is in perfect alignment. 


wa 


where it belongs. 


The new Underwood Master defies all tradition in its new modern design... challenges all typewriters 
to match its performance. 


pletely sealed back, an exclusive 
Underwood feature that provides 
maximum protection against dust 
and assures even quieter operation. 

Accept the judgment of those 
who know typewriters. Make up 
your mind to give this outstanding 


new Underwood Master a trial. 
Telephone the nearest Underwood 
Branch. 


Toperoriter Division 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

Typewriters... Accounting Machines .. Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper... Ribbons and other Supplies 

One Park Avenue © New York, N. Y. 

Sales and Service Everywhere 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 

Copyright 1938, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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The Hullabaloo About Audits 





With threats of governmental regulations the present 


furor offers business and accountancy a real oppor- 
tunity to get together and draft a better set of rules 
and practices for future corporate financial statements 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


HEN Radio Corporation of 

America announced, in Janu- 
ary, that hereafter the stock- 
holders of the company would ap- 
point independent public account- 
ants to audit and certify the 
company’s annual financial state- 
ment, the company was respond- 
ing to the current hue and cry that 
something ought to be done to in- 
sure better accounting and audit- 
ing for the benefit of the many 
people whose money is invested in 
business. 

RCA is said to be the first large 
company to take action intended 
to appease the doubts of stock- 
holders. However, it is well known 
that business and financial circles 
are alarmed about the possibility 
of more imaginary “crude drugs” 
being included as inventory, thus 
causing inflation to the value of 
many millions on other financial 
statements. Because of this alarm, 
there is much exploring and exam- 
ining of possible methods for im- 
proving auditing. 

Business doesn’t want any more 
imaginary “crude drugs.” Nor 
does it want any more cases, such 
as the packing company which lost 
nearly a million dollars, despite 
two audits by well-known account- 
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ing firms while the thefts were 
progressively pyramiding; and it 
remembers too well the match king 
case, the insurance company whose 
auditor lavished many thousands 
of stolen dollars on a strip tease 
dancer before he was caught, and 
not a few others. 

Business has been willing to let 
the accounting profession shoulder 
the blame, when, if the truth is 
considered, business itself has fre- 
quently been at fault, because of 
its refusal to pay for, or permit, 
complete audits. The trouble has 
been, in many cases, that business, 
anxious to hold down expenses, 
has insisted on mere balance sheet 
audits, when thorough audits and 
surveys were needed. Were it not 
for the insistence of bankers and 
other loan agencies, many a busi- 
ness man would have no audit 
whatever. 

In spite of this past reluctance 
to pay for complete audits, busi- 
ness is now wondering if there is 
some way to improve accounting 
practices. Business is also won- 
dering what stockholder will rise 
up and ask embarrassing questions 
when the next financial statement 
is read. The pity is that this cur- 
rent interest in financial reports 


and auditing did not develop 
many years sooner. For if it had 
we would have seen vast improve- 
ment in the relations between ac- 
counting and business. 

One of the difficulties in bring- 
ing about an improvement in ac- 
counting practices is the fact that 
almost every person outside busi- 
ness, and too many people in busi- 
ness, believe that an audit is an 
audit. They are content to look at 
the figures on the report and 
never examine the auditor’s certi- 
fication. Many times business men 
have heard it said, “Oh, the figures 
are audited; they must be cor- 
rect.” Yet the man who boasts that 
his figures are audited is the fel- 
low who calls in the auditor once 
a year and says, “My banker 
wants you to look over our books 
and see if everything is all right. 
Now we don’t want to spend more 
than $250.” Such business men, 
and their names are legion, may 
succeed in obtaining public ac- 
countants to undertake the job, 
but all that they will receive for 
their money is a balance sheet 
audit. Of course, the accountant 
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One of the difficulties in selling better audits is that a partial audit may seem, 
at a glance, to many business men and the public, as good as a thorough one 


will protect himself when he writes 
his certification. Of course, the 
banker looks for the certificate, 
and may demand a more extensive 
audit. But if he doesn’t, the busi- 
ness man tells himself, his stock- 
holders, and his friends that his 
business is in good condition be- 
cause the auditor’s figures show 
that everything is in good shape. 
The auditor’s figures, in this case, 
may not show anything of the 
kind, for the auditor has never 
been given an opportunity to go 
behind those figures and see what 
there is to support them. 

To be perfectly fair, it seems 
that we should not discuss “im- 
provement of accounting prac- 
tices,’ but should discuss im- 
provement of the use which busi- 
ness is willing to make of good ac- 
counting. Or, to put it another 
way, perhaps the discussion sliould 
be confined to showing business 
how it can more fully benefit from 
proper accounting. 

Despite the fact that business 
often refuses to take full advan- 
tage of best accounting methods 
and principles, part of the blame 
must be shouldered by the account- 
ing profession for failing to make 
it clear to the public and to busi- 
ness that there are “audits and 
audits.” Steeped in “professional 
traditions,” anxious to uphold a 
code of ethics, and all too willing 
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to take blame and say nothing, the 
accounting profession’s greatest 
fault seems to be in its failure to 
show the man on the street how 
much it has to offer. 

Again, accounting has failed to 
clear up certain public misconcep- 
tions of the profession of account- 
ancy. The average man _ looks 
upon a certified public accountant 
as a sort of cross between a busi- 
ness policeman, detective, and pub- 
lic officer. Of course, such a con- 
ception is silly, and it is all well 
enough for the accountants to 
laugh when people insist on think- 
ing ‘of them as such. But the fact 
cannot be denied that the public, 
and some business men, insist on 
thinking of the accountant as a 
business Sherlock Holmes, who 
will, from a brief look at the books, 
find anything and everything that 
may be out of kilter. 

In actual practice, where two or 
more people in a business conspire 
to loot it, the figures can be jug- 
gled and records forged so that 
the public accountant is helpless 
to find the trouble. In many cases 
where the accounting profession is 
blamed by the public, the blame be- 
longs directly on the shoulders of 
the management which hired the 
accountants and then tied their 
hands so that nothing untoward 
might be uncovered. The founder 
of one of the older and most 


highly respected of the smaller 
firms of accountants describes this 
situation when he says, “All too 
often, we have experienced the 
fact that business men think just 
because an auditor steps in the 
front door, they have an audit. 
And yet, on the other hand, we are 
constantly restricted in the amount 
of work that we are to do because 
it is ‘too expensive,’ or ‘we cannot 
afford it now,’ or for some similar 
reason.” We must not forget for 
one moment that the accountant’s 
job is to verify the figures the 
management wants to release. 

Actually business often ap- 
proaches accountancy in somewhat 
the same spirit of the patient who 
approaches a medical man and de- 
mands that he diagnose his case 
merely by looking at his tongue. A 
doctor cannot diagnose a compli- 
cated disease unless he is permitted 
to make a thorough examination, 
using all the appliances that mod- 
ern science offers; nor can an ac- 
countant report on a business un- 
less he is permitted to examine all 
possible sources of trouble. 

If business wants him to take 
someone’s word for an inventory, 
and refuses to pay the cost of an 
actual check-up of inventory, it is 
silly to blame the accountant for 
not discovering that it has been 
grossly overvalued, or that it 
simply did not exist at all. If a 
business will not pay for verifying 
and aging receivables, no one can 
rightfully blame the accountant 
for not discovering that some of 
the alleged receivables are old 
enough to wear long trousers. 

Because the members of the ac- 
counting profession have insisted 
on upholding what they fondly 
refer to as their professional 
standards, they have permitted 
business to buy only the first 
course of the full meal of ac- 
countancy. Then when business 
complains that the accountants 
leave it hungry, they are too “pro- 
fessional” to answer. 

We believe one of the solutions 
to a better understanding of ac- 
countancy’s (Continued on page 50) 
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Mr. Heitkamp isa member of the“‘lead- 
ing, not driving’’ school of executives 


What I Have 
Learned Abou 
Man Building 


BY F. B. HEITKRAMP 


Vice President, American Type Founders Sales Corporation 








AST year we sent a dollar to 
every man on our sales payroll 
and said, “Here’s a dollar. We 
want you to write us a dollar’s 
worth of your time at home and 
tell us first, what we can do in the 
American Type Founders to do a 
better job for you. Second, what 
do you think is wrong and could 


be corrected? Third, what are you’ 


going to do for yourself to become 
a better salesperson in the coming 
year?” 

Those letters poured back, and 
I have in my desk today letters 
with so many ideas that it will 
take five years to put into effect 
all the suggestions which came 
from those letters. We drained 
complaints. This man wanted a 
different size brief case. This man 
wanted something else. We were 
able to take the little things, cor- 
rect them, and make them happy. 
Drain the complaints of your men. 
Study their records and the things 
they are doing. 

Then after you have reviewed 
and checked these findings, do 
something about them. Don’t let 
them die when you find out what 
is needed. You have to train these 
men—train and train and train 
and equip them with tools with 
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which to sell the product they now 
have. I suppose if salesmen were 
of a different caliber, half of all 
executives wouldn’t have the jobs 
they have today. I console myself 
sometimes when I become a little 
bit impatient with the lack of 
common sense on the part of men 
with whom I’m thrown in contact, 
by thinking, “Well, if he wasn’t 
that way, I wouldn’t have any 
job.” Yet the thing we are con- 
stantly trying to do is to make 
those men working for us more ef- 
fective and more efficient, and to 
take the ideas that come into your 
head and mine and see that those 
ideas reach the customer and are 
not frittered away by indifference 
and lack of emphasis. That’s the 
constant job we have and we’ve 
got to equip our men to get more 
of our ideas direct to the cus- 
tomer who is going to buy the 
goods. 

This seems to be the time for 
mass conventions. For the past 
three years we have had branch 
meetings, going with men from the 
home office to, say, the Chicago 
office, holding a meeting there 
with our men, talking about their 
problems—what we call “bread 
and butter meetings.” Now we 


have changed that plan and this 
year, for the first time in three, 
we are having regional meetings, 
because we believe that in such 
meetings we can arouse a man’s 
enthusiasm and inspiration in a 
way that cannot be done in a 
smaller meeting. We held these 
meetings for two days; they ran 
on time, right to the minute. We 
had the men prepared to get the 
material that was coming to them. 
We gave every man a loose-leaf 
book and in it was room for the 
literature he was to get. For in- 
stance, Type. After our manager 
on Type gave his talk, his talk 
and the material he used were 
printed in a book and given to 
the men, because we knew they 
could only remember about 10 per 
cent of what they heard in the 
two-day session. Now it is there 
for them to take home and study, 
for the branch managers to go 
over with their men in quiet meet- 
ings for the next two or three 
months, and see to it that the men 
get this in their heads. 

I believe it’s a good thing to 
give a man a prize, an appreci- 
able amount of money or some mer- 
chandise prize he likes, provided 
he does a given task. But I also 
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‘‘When our men received those dollars in their mail, the letters poured back 
and we got enough good ideas to keep us busy for the next five years ahead’”’ 


think it is much better to say to 
that salesman, “Here are the ways 
and means, the tools, for you to 
achieve that end. If you use these 
tools and if you do reach that 
goal, you'll not only get -your 
prize, but you'll get more com- 
missions with it.” That is the at- 
titude sales managers should have. 
Let’s have less of the push and 
drive method with salesmen and 
more real help in the way of defi- 
nite equipment for those men after 
they go out. 

Now, how about your product 
to be sold? Is it in step with com- 
petition? How about what it will 
do for your prospects? Have you 
a really salable product? If not, 
before you go into the market, get 
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ready with your product and sce 
to it that it is salable. Do you 
need more backbone for your prod- 
uct? What about price and sales 
tools? Are your salesmen suffi- 
ciently fortified with other tools? 
What do I mean by other tools? I 
mean more than just the things 
I mention here—I mean service, 
quality of product, design of prod- 
uct, the personal contacts built up 
by your salesmen over years of 
‘alling on the men in the field, 
friendships, and reciprocity. Now 
what are the things that you are 
doing? What tools are you using 
for your men before you fall back 
on the question of price? Are you 
sufficiently letting your salesmen 
tell the customer what your prod- 







uct will do for him? Are you out 
calling with your salesmen, trying 
to get an order? Do you go out 
and help your men sell the product 
when the deal is tough? I don’t 
mean an occasional visit by the 
branch manager. I mean, are you 
actually calling on the customers? 
You say, “How can I do that? 
Run the home office, take care of 
the branches, and _ everything 
else?” It can be done, and it pays 
dividends. With a proper product, 
the market will reward sales man- 
agers who will put in a little more 
effort themselves to lead their 
men. 

Make a check list of your selling 
tools. What tools do your salesmen 
need? Who prepared those tools? 
Are they up to date? Who is using 
them? Are the men using them? 
How do you know? Shortly after 
I had gone with the American 
Type Founders, we worked out a 
piece of sales promotion that cost 
us $3,500. It was a_ beautiful 
thing. I took it out; I had some of 
the managers take it out; it 
worked, brought in the business. I 
said, “Now we are going to town 
on this type presentation.” I 
showed it to some eight thousand 
prospects. The thing ultimately 
died because we did not take the 
time to train the men in the use 
of this sales tool, and we learned 
a tremendous lesson. The finest bit 
of literature and the finest sales 
tool you have is of no avail if 
your men will not use it. Are your 
men getting over their selling 
points to the customer? How do 
you know? Are you using all pos- 
sible selling tools to get results? 
Have you checked your competi- 
tive methods with other industries? 
Have you checked with them as to 
what tools are needed? 

You need for your men those 
tools which will tell your story 
concisely, pictorially, graphically, 
and appealingly; and tools that 
will demonstrate clearly why your 





product would make money for, 


does good for, or will make a profit 
for, your prospect. Then when 
you’ve got that, rehearse it, review 
it, drive it in, (Continued on page 55 
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Bill Holler Talks 


About Selling 


ELLING — modern scientific 

selling as you and I know it 
today—is the finest, the most 
fascinating and the most fruitful 
profession any man may follow, if 
only he will put his whole heart 
and soul into his work. 

I can’t imagine any grander 
way of making a living than this 
business of helping others to make 
a living by selling the products and 
services of the world to people who 
will benefit by using these products 
and services in their daily lives. 

Selling is the real motive power 
of our modern industrial machine. 
Money may start a business (after 
some salesman has sold investors 
the idea!), but only selling can 
keep a business running—or pre- 
vent it from running into the red. 

Not only is modern selling 
vitally important to modern in- 
dustrial progress—not only is it 
the power plant which drives all 
business forward-—but it is also an 
infinitely complex and_ intricate 
operation, one that requires the 
scientific approach every bit as 
much as does engineering, manu- 
facturing, or any other techno- 
logical program. 

In fact, selling in today’s large 
volume and with today’s advanced 
methods holds difficulties equal to, 
or even greater than, those of any 
other art, craft or profession. 

Contrast selling with manufac- 
turing, for example, and it will be- 
come evident that, arduous as 
manufacturing is, it certainly can- 
not pretend to greater difficulties 
than the companion force, selling. 

Manufacturing is concentrated 
in a certain number of plants, 
located at definite points, with ma- 
chines and men ranked in their 
allotted places, all operating on a 
more or less regulated schedule. 

Selling works with one particu- 
lar material which is at once the 
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plainest and the most puzzling, the 
strongest and the most sensitive, 
the fairest and the most fickle, of 
all materials in the world—the 
human mind— and __ transforms 
prospects into customers. 

Manufacturing turns out stand- 
ardized units, built to  well-de- 
fined limits. Selling turns out in- 
finitely varied unit-sales, and 
works to no limits at all, either of 
the imagination or of the clock. 

All of us have heard much about 
volume production over a long 
period of years, but it is well to 
remember that volume production 
is utterly impossible without vol- 
ume sales, and volume sales are: 
“Selling the masses—volumes of 
units—one at a time!” 

And volume sales must come be- 
fore volume production, not after 
it, if we are to hold our present 
volume and expand it in the future. 

All of which is exactly as you 
and I would have it; all of which 
is merely a part of the fascinat- 
ing business we are in; it is the 
real satisfaction of selling. 

You and I might easily work at 
this job of selling twenty-four 
hours a day. And probably would 
if it weren’t for the fact that we’re 
only human, after all. But even 
when we remember that we’re only 
human, and must stop to eat and 
sleep occasionally, we sometimes 
neglect to do so for fear we may 
be losing—SALES! 

Yes, you and I have every right 
to hold firm to our conviction that 
selling is the outstanding force in 
modern industry and that it is 
bound to receive increasing recog- 
nition in the days to come. 

And when we say “selling’ 
mean modern scientific selling as 
contrasted with the selling of 
earlier days when so-called genius 
pulled ideas and plans out of the 
air to meet emergency conditions. 


> we 


W.E. Holler, vice president and general 
sales manager, Chevrolet Motor Co. 


Scientific selling of the present 
day cannot be operated on a hit- 
cannot be depend- 
ent on the genius of any one man 

—cannot be limited to trick ideas 
suddenly up to meet 
emergencies. 

Scientific selling, like scientific 
engineering, sets its objectives, 
draws its plans, proceeds to work 
according to those plans—and ac- 
complishes its results. 

It is based on a well-designed, 
well-planned, orderly, _ scientific 
program. It calls upon the sound 
practical thinking of a great many 
minds instead of the sudden in- 
spirations of one mind. 

It makes use of the most ef- 
fective instrumentalities for telling 
a sales story, from the personal 
interview to the printed word, and 
from outdoor advertising to mass 
meetings of many people. 

It goes where the buyers are 
and sells constantly to make con- 
stant gains in buyer favor—never 
forgetting a customer and never 
letting a forget the 
product. 

That is why modern scientific 
selling works. That is why it cre- 
ates the volume sales which in turn 


or-miss basis 


conjured 


customer 


create volume production for in- 
dustry. That is why it wins leader- 
ship for our products, year after 
year. 
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How the Tourist Spends Ais Dollar 


(Ewing Galloway Photo) 
North Carolina’s promotion increased gasoline taxes $1,250,000 the first year that state advertised. Wisconsin’s dairy cam- 
paign increased milk production $57,000,000 in two years. In New Brunswick tourists spent an average of $73.34 per car 





According to the New England Council, tourists spend out Twenty cents is spent for rail, bus, plane, boat or for 
of each dollar twenty-five cents for traveling equipment, automobile expense; twenty for hotel; twenty-one for food; 
fishing tackle, sporting goods, clothes and accessories eight cents for amusements, and six for refreshments 
18 
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The Fight for the Tourist Dollar 





Is business justified in contributing to a campaign 
fund to attract tourists? Should we vote for taxes to 
finance community development drives? Do tourists 
really help business? Here are some of the answers 





BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


HEN a company is ready to 

undertake a promotion cam- 
paign, the first thing it should do 
is to make a survey of its re- 
sources. What has the community 
to offer? Is it a vacationland? 
Has it a healthful climate? Is its 
scenery worth coming a distance to 
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see? Has it an interesting histori- 
cal background? Does it raise 
agricultural products that are 
sold in other communities? Is it a 
sportsman’s paradise? 

Unless a community has some- 
thing to offer, unless it has a dis- 
tinctive story to tell, there is no 


basis for a promotion campaign. 
Most communities that have been 
outstandingly successful in pro- 
moting themselves started with a 
resources study. 

Inviting tourists to visit the 
community has been found the 
most productive promotion theme. 
California, Hawaii, Florida, Wis- 
consin, Washington, Minnesota, 
New York, and all New England 
have found the vacationist to be a 
veritable gold mine. Experience 
has proved that regardless of 
what else a community may have 
to sell, it should start with a 
tourists’ campaign if it has any 
real attractions to offer them. Get 
tourists coming to a locality in 
sufficient volume, and they will 
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begin buying everything else that 
the community has for sale. 

As a result, everybody in the 
community — farmers, retailers, 
hotels, manufacturers, banks, 
transportation utili- 
ties, in fact every person depend- 
ent on business for a living—is 
benefited. Therefore, why should 
not everybody contribute to the 
support of the campaign? A cam- 
paign in which everybody has a 
stake is more likely to succeed. 
Hence, the rise of the taxation 
method of raising funds for com- 
munity promotion. 

Money raised in the 
way is one reason why oldtime 
campaigns of this sort seldom 
panned out. Some business men 
contributed more than their share. 
Others looked the other way when 
the hat was being passed around. 
Many important elements in the 
community did not participate in 
the effort at all. It is no wonder 
that the generous contributors 
often became disgusted eventually 
continue _ their 


companies, 


wrong 


and refused to 
usual support. 

The promotion of a community 
should be continued for a number 
of years to achieve the most satis- 
factory results. A one-year drive 
may pay, but the chances are that 
it will not accomplish anything 
outstanding. It has been the ex- 
perience of Vermont, for example, 
that even a modest appropriation, 
if consistently maintained, will 
bring unbelievable results. A suc- 
cessful campaign cannot be carried 
on if it is dependent on in-and- 
outer contributors for its upkeep. 

The taxation method of raising 
the money overcomes most of these 
difficulties. It distributes the cost 
equitably and does not throw all 
the burden on the more progressive 
elements in the community. Also, it 
is more likely to produce an ade- 
quate appropriation. 

Miami, Florida, was about the 
first place to use taxes for com- 
munity promotion. That city be- 
gan to advertise for winter visitors 
in 1915 and by 1918 had been so 
successful with its campaign that 
the municipal government wrote 
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a clause into Miami’s charter au- 
thorizing a millage for advertising. 
That year $4,000 was raised in 
this way and $40,000 by subscrip- 
tion. By 1920, the total appro- 
priation was $128,000, of which 
$20,000 was obtained through 
taxation. In 1925, the fund had 
climbed to $231,000, and $175,- 
300 of this was taxes. Publie sub- 
scription was discontinued in 1926 
and the appropriation of $450,000 
‘ame altogether from taxes. 

The most effective community 
promoters followed the 
Miami pattern. They got their 
money, at first, from private 
sources, but gradually were able to 
get all or a lot of it through taxa- 
tion or by legislative appropria- 
tion. At present, the taxation plan 
funds is the most 


have 


of raising 
widely used. 

However, there are a number of 
other methods employed. Accord- 
ing to a prospectus issued by the 
New Jersey Council, there are 
four standard methods of raising 
funds for a community campaign: 

(1) Where the state assumes 
the entire burden, and receives no 
financial aid from business, agri- 
culture, or other interests ; 

(2) Where the business inter- 
ests of a state contribute all or a 
good part of the expense, and the 
sales and advertising effort is di- 
rected by the state; 

(3) Where the state and the 
business interests each conduct and 
pay for their own advertising, but 
the state coordinates the effort ; 

(4) Where several states form 
a joint council. Each of the states 
in the council may have their own 
advertising programs. 

The agricultural and business 
interests may pay for their own 
advertising, but the council di- 
rects and coordinates the sales and 
advertising campaign of all the 
units in the set-up. To the above 
should be added a fifth method— 
where a community does its own 
promotion entirely independent of 
the state or of any local govern- 
ment. 

Having the state do the whole 
job, that is contribute all the 


money and do all the work, is not 
the best plan. The most effective 
results come when there is full- 
fledged cooperation between the 
government and business. The All- 
Year Club of Southern California, 
for instance, gets its funds from a 
tax levy on ten counties. This 
money is used only for national 
advertising. Business firms con- 
tribute the funds required to oper- 
ate the campaign, such as the 
issuing of guidebooks, maps, an- 
swering inquiries, etc. 

On the other hand, that other 
successful com- 
organization, 


extraordinarily 
munity promotion 
Californians, Inc., is financed al- 
most entirely by business people. 
Only about 12 per cent of the fund 
is raised through taxes. For the 
last eleven years, Californians, 
Inc., has the remarkable record of 
gathering its annual appropriation 
from business concerns by mail at 
a cost of from 2 to 3 per cent. 

But even in those states where 
the promotion fund comes solely 
from the state, and where hand- 
some results have been obtained, it 
will be found that business men 
backed up the campaign in a 
variety of ways. Community ad- 
vertising is like any other kind of 
advertising. It is the work that is 
done behind the advertising lines 
that puts the campaign over. A 
successful campaign is invariably 
composed of a number of elements, 
always well coordinated and usu- 
ally controlled from a_ central 
standpoint. 

The Wisconsin campaign is a 
good example of this type of 
management. The promotion is 
financed by an appropriation from 
the general funds of the state, and 
consists of two separate cam- 
paigns. One is to draw tourists to 
the state’s recreational facilities. 
The other is designed to help the 
sale of Wisconsin’s dairy prod- 
ucts, both nationally and within 
the state’s own borders. Thus 
while it is a state effort, it receives 
the enthusiastic support of busi- 
ness and agricultural interests. 

Dairying is one of Wisconsin’s 
principal (Continued on page 42) 
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Here Is a Way to Improve 
Collection Letters 


HE Puget Sound Power and 

Light Company, electrical util- 
ity operating in a_ considerable 
portion of the state of Washing- 
ton and serving a total of 188,000 
customers, has put to work an 
interesting plan of conforming col- 
lection letters to a desired pattern, 
and yet not rigidly confining them, 
as in the case of standardized form 
letters. The plan pivots on a “mo- 
tivator” for credit correspondence 
which was originated by R. Wm. 
Peterson, credit manager. 

Each morning, a file of copies 
of all collection letters written and 
dispatched the day before is made 
up by a staff member. This file 
circulates over eight supervisory 
desks in the credit offices and each 
letter is analyzed as an important 
cog in building a better-pay clien- 
tele. Presence of negative words or 
expressions are noted, for ex- 
ample: “Compel,” “enforce,” 
sist,” “‘demand”—these are just 
some of the “negatives” which 
have been weeded from this credit 
correspondence as a consequence of 


“in- 
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a daily vigil carried on by Mr. 
Peterson and his associates. 

Words or phrases which detract 
from a tone of positive collection 
thinking, which do not adequately 
reflect company policy, and words 
and phrases which are affirmative 
factors in building pulling power, 
(and for which their users are duly 
commended) are analyzed in each 
letter. The especially good letters 
or good phrases are marked for 
the attention of a “Correspondence 
Committee,” comprised of three 
staff members, which fine combs 
the designated letters and selects 
from them for the “motivator,” or 
correspondence manual. Some- 
times, only one letter will be set 
aside as the letter-of-the-month; 
three is about the limit which may 
be added during a thirty-day span. 
Zach letter chosen for the manual 
is checked very closely, and the 
result is a manual that is growing 
fat with letters which are not 
merely “nice sounding,” but tested 
for effectiveness. 

Newly chosen letters or phrases 


are bulletined to all employees who 
write credit and collection letters, 
and each new inclusion is keyed 
for ready filing in the manual. 
Some of the index designations 
are: Appreciation letters, closing 
bill letters, closing sentences, col- 
lection letters, deposit letters, dis- 
continuance for nonpayment let- 
ters, merchandise letters, novelty 
letters, seasonal letters, opening 
sentences, miscellaneous para- 
graphs. Each type of letter is 
marked for the particular class of 
accounts for which it is intended, 
and there is a sentence summary 
description of the letter, i.e., “This 
letter emphasizes the importance 
of adhering to terms of agreement. 
Particularly appropriate for ha- 
bitually slow pay customer.” 

At this time, about two years 
after the compilation of the 
manual was started, 
60 tested letters within its covers, 
plus 130 specialized or miscella- 
neous paragraphs and sentences. 

It is important to emphasize 
that this is a manual, not a file 
of form letters. Perhaps the staff 
member will turn to the manual 
for a suggestion for an opening 
sentence which acknowledges a 
misfortune to the customer, and 
then dictate the remainder of the 
letter to fit the need. Or, a letter 
may start with an apt reference 


there are 


to a current news event, and then 
be continued with an appeal to 
fairness or pride. 

Of course, it materially speeds 
up dictating. No need to fall into 
a brown study about what to say. 
Such motivation is especially de- 
sirable for the many suburban 
offices throughout the territory 
which are headed by local man- 
agers who have a gamut of duties 
in addition to credits and collec- 
tions. Reference to the manual 
enables such an employee to write 
an effective letter, one that is in 
accord with company policy. 

While effective 
spondence is not cited as being 
alone responsible for this com- 
pany’s collection results, it is cer- 
tainly important in helping cus- 


credit corre- 


tomers to pay more promptly. 
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Benjamin F. Fairless, the former school teacher now president of United 
States Steel Corporation, who has modernized plant and methods in ‘“‘big steel’’ 


School Teachers Who Made 
The Grade in Business 





While some business men think teachers impractical 
and dreamy, here are former teachers who are doing 
great work in modernizing old businesses and leading 
others to new profit levels and industry leadership 





E HAD just ended his speech, 
attacking present-day trends 
in government. And this was his 
last sentence, “Fellow business 
men, do you want a lot of college 
professors telling you how to run 
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your business—a lot of nitwit 
theorists who never had to meet a 
payroll? Is that the kind of men 
we want at the head of our govern- 
ment bureaus?” 

As a famous politician once 


John A. Stevenson, president, Penn 
Life, taught at University of Illinois 


said, “Let’s look at the record.” It 
seems as if business thinks fairly 
well of school teachers and college 
professors. For there is many an 
ex-school teacher covering himself 
with glory in business. And not a 
few college professors have step- 
ped from their cloistered campuses 
and walked into business to rise 
rapidly to the top. 

We can begin with John A. 
Stevenson, who has just been 
elected by the board of trustees to 
the presidency of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. One 
of his first posts was on the 
faculty of the University of Illi- 
nois. There he was dean of the 
summer session, and a member of 
the faculty of the School of Edu- 
cation. In 1919 he went to Car- 
negie Institute of Technology 
where he became director of the 
School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship. There he began to study 
the methods of successful sales- 
men. Such was his success in teach- 
ing life insurance to young men 
and women that he was coaxed out 
of the classroom and made third 
vice president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. In 19238 
he put down some of the results 
of his study and research in a 
book, Constructive Salesmanship 
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Adrian D. Joyce, president, Glidden, 
is a former teacher and salesman 


Principles and Practices. He plan- 
ned the training course for Equit- 
able salesmen, and advanced to the 
position of second vice president 
of Equitable. 

By this time he had gained a 
wide reputation as an authority on 
life insurance selling; he was con- 
stantly called upon to speak at 
meetings and conventions and gave 
freely of his time to promote bet- 
ter salesmanship, not only in the 
insurance field but in widely di- 
versified lines. He was one of the 
founders of the American Man- 
agement Association, and helped 
develop the Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau and the American 
College of Life Underwriters. He 
is co-editor of the Life Insurance 
library of Harper and Brothers, 
well-known publishers. 

By 1928 Mr. Stevenson resigned 
from Equitable and took over the 
management of Penn Mutual’s 
Philadelphia Agency, which under 
the name of the John A. Steven- 
son Agency, became one of the 
largest organizations in the United 
States for the distribution of life 
insurance. We suspect that he 
wanted this practical field experi- 
ence, in daily contact with pro- 
ducers, for he must have had it 
said to him that “after all, Mr. 
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George Edward Wallis, 
Creamery Package 


president, 
Manufacturing 


Stevenson, you are just a former 
college professor telling practical 
men how to run their business.” 
Whether he did or not, his suc- 
cess at the head of the agency 
which bore his name became a by- 
word in the insurance business. In 
1931 Penn Mutual called him into 
the home office as vice president in 
charge of the agency department. 
His success in agency building led 
to his election as executive vice 
president in 1936, and, as we 
stated earlier, as 
1939. 

Mr. Stevenson’s career is elo- 
quent testimony of the value of 
wide reading, constant study, a 
healthy dissatisfaction with old 
ways of doing things, and a con- 
stant curiosity and search to find 
better ways of selling. 

Another recent announcement 
of a former school teacher’s pro- 
motion the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, which com- 
pany has _ recently 
Arthur B. Newhall executive vice 
president in full charge of produc- 


president in 


comes from 


appointed 


tion and sales. Mr. Newhall was 
born in Lynn, Massachusetts, went 
to Tufts College where he gradu- 
ated in mechanical engineering. He 
taught mechanical arts and draw- 
ing at Lynn High School and at 


Ralph Starr Butler taught at Wis- 
consin, now v. p. of General Foods 


Wentworth Institute in Boston. 
In 1917 he entered the purchasing 
department of the Hood Rubber 
Company, became _ successively 
purchasing agent, office manager, 
merchandise manager, 
auditor, manager of the tire de- 


branch 


partment, general manager, and 
was executive vice president of 
the company when it was acquired 
by Goodrich in 1929. He is a di- 
rector of the Second National 
Bank of Boston, the Sanborn In- 
strument Company, and the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, a 
trustee of Tufts College and of the 
Belmont Savings Bank of Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts. 

One of the biggest jobs in 
American industry is held by a 
former school teacher—Benjamin 
F. Fairless, president of United 
States Steel Corporation. Mr. 
Fairless was born at Pigeon Run, 
Ohio, in 1890, and was president 
of “big steel” before he was fifty. 
He taught school for two years 
near Massillon, Ohio, and then 
went back to school to complete 
his education with an engineering 
degree. He went to work with Cen- 
tral Steel Company, and advanced 
rapidly. He made his mark as an 
independent operating man achiev- 


ing such a (Continued on page 40) 





1. Invoices are headed, and customers’ sheets are headed 
and coded on addressing machines before billing is begun 


2. Two of the three billing machine operators are shown 
here. Note the calculators for operators’ use when needed 


DOWN COME BILLING COSTS 





Using multiple function accounting machines Individ- 
ual Towel Company of Chicago cuts billing costs, speeds 
all statement writing and improves records of deliveries 
at one operation; also uses same machine for payrolls 





BY JOHN GARTH 


ITH new methods and equip- 

ment for billing, ledger post- 
ing, and delivery accounting, the 
Individual Towel Company, laun- 
dry and linen supply company of 
Chicago, has speeded up billing 
and invoicing, cut the cost of 
ledger posting, and combined the 
customer’s ledger and delivery rec- 
ord on one sheet. 

To fully understand the savings 
of time and money accomplished 
by this system, a brief description 
of the routine in a linen supply 
business is necessary. There are 
two types of operation in the linen 
supply business. One is the so- 
called “‘deck load” system, where a 
driver loads his truck with all the 
clean linen he expects to need. At 
each stop he unloads what each 
customer seems to need. The other 
system is the individual bundle 
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method, where all the linen which 
leavés the laundry is bundled in- 
dividually for a specific customer. 
This last method is the one fol- 
lowed by the Individual Towel 
Company. Of course, the same ac- 
counting system, with _ slight 
changes, could be adapted to many 
other types of business, especially 
those where there is the problem of 
keeping track of merchandise or 
equipment in the hands of cus- 
tomers, such as returnable crates, 
cases, bottles, or supplies. 

In the linen supply business 
customers are usually charged 
only for used merchandise. This 
may be towels, aprons, dusters, 
chair covers, dentists’ towels, 
table covers. (Where a towel cabi- 
net is furnished, there may be a 
small charge.) When the initial 
contract for service is made, a 


stock of linens is installed in the 
customer’s office or place of busi- 
ness. Thereafter, the supply is re- 
plenished daily, twice weekly, or 
weekly, as the case may be, de- 
pending on the volume of linen 
used by the customer. 

As each batch of soiled linen is 
picked up by the driver, there be- 
gins the process of counting, bill- 
ing, and charging the customer for 
the linen used. Linens are picked 
up in individual bags; in each bag 
is a pocket in which is inserted a 
pick-up slip which later becomes 
an invoice. It is blank, save for 
the addressographed heading at 
the top, which indicates the cus 
tomer’s name, address, and neces- 
sary billing information. 

As these bundles of soiled linens 
are unloaded in the linen room at 
the laundry, they are hooked on a 
moving conveyor which brings 
them to long tables where sorters 
empty the bags, count, and sort 
the linens; just before they begin 
counting and sorting one of the 
bags, the pocket is opened and the 
addressographed invoice removed ; 
on this invoice the sorters mark 
down the quantity of each type of 
soiled linen returned. These pen- 
ciled records then go to the bill- 
ing room for pricing, ledger post- 
ing, and statement making. 
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3. Close-up of billing and customer’s sheet posting oper- 
ation. Large paper is the customer's sheet, small is invoice 


There are three billing machines 
and operators who handle the en- 
tire volume of billing and posting 
from these records. Two forms are 
inserted in the bookkeeping ma- 
chines, an invoice and a _ cus- 
tomer’s sheet, or a combined ledger 
sheet and statement form upon 
which the account is charged. The 
operator takes the items from the 
penciled invoice which has come 
from the soiled linen bags. As she 
takes these items, she sight cal- 
culates 90 to 95 per cent of the 
items for extension; in the event 
she does not sight calculate an 
item, there is a calculating ma- 
chine at her right elbow for the 
purpose of making the extensions. 

The operator records the ex- 
tension of each item on the invoice ; 
then touching the shuttle bar, the 
machine prints in the total; then 
the machine automatically moves 
over to the customer’s sheet, and 
prints the total of the charge and 
creates the new balance of the ac- 
count, both on the customer’s 
sheet and the statement. 

While the company does not 
actually use these customers’ 
sheets for physical inventory pur- 
poses, for the simple reason that, 
up to this date, no actual physical 
count of the stock on hand with 
the 9,000 to 10,000 customers 
served has ever been made. But 
the customers’ sheets serve as a 
sight inventory, for the purpose of 
checking deliveries and the quan- 
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tities of linens used by different 
customers. This feature of the sys- 
tem serves several important pur- 
poses. First, it tells whether the 
enough 
linen for his purpose; it also tells 
if the too much 
linen being unused in any cus- 


customer is receiving 


company has 


tomer’s business. 

Both charge accounts and 
C.0.D. accounts are handled by 
this plan. The C.O.D. accounts 
are, served with pink invoices and 
yellow customers’ sheets; the 
charge accounts are kept on white 
customers’ sheets and white in- 
voices. 

Attached to the left of each 
customer’s charge account sheet is 
a fold-over statement form, per- 
forated and supplied with one- 
time carbon; when statement-mail- 
ing time comes, the statement is 
ready-made. It only has to be 
torn off and mailed. There remains 
a copy of the statement at the left 
end of the customer’s sheet; the 
top of this carbon is perforated, so 
that the heading may be torn off 
and filed in a tickler by due dates. 
In the event an account is unpaid 
after a stated time, these state- 
ment headings are removed from 
the tickler and turned over to col- 
lection men for follow-up. 

Another advantage of this sys- 
tem is the daily balance for each 
account. The totals for each post- 
ing are accumulated for the grand 
total to be posted daily to ac- 


4. The payroll summary sheet, employee earning and de- 
duction record and pay check itself are all in the machine 


counts receivable control card. 
This gives an automatic trial bal- 
ance at the end of each month 
without additional work. 

On one of the three machines the 
company’s entire payroll is han- 
dled, including the posting of the 
payroll summary sheet, and em- 
ployee’s record of earnings and 
deductions, and preparing the pay 
checks. The payroll summary 
sheets are first run through the 
addressing machine recording the 
employee’s name and registration 
number. The summary sheets, the 
earnings, record, and the payroll 
check are all inserted in the ma- 
chine to register at certain points. 
As the check is made out, the fol- 
lowing information goes on the 
check Federal and state 
taxes, union deductions, and any 
other deductions. The net pay is 


also printed on the check stub. By 


stub: 


means of spot carbon, this infor- 
mation is duplicated on the em- 
ployee’s earnings record at the 
same operation. On the check it- 
self the machine prints the check 
number, the date, and carries over 
the dollars and amount, 
printing them in the space pro- 
vided for this information. The 


cents 


names and employee number hav- 
ing been previously addresso- 
graphed, there remains nothing to 
do but sign the checks and pass 
them on to the employees. The en- 
tire record, all the necessary fig- 
ures, is created at one operation. 
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Sitting up nights checking card records which carry estimates of competitive sales is a popular indoor sport of executives 


OUR G— D- COMPETITORS 


BY J. C. ASPLEY 


E DO not buy out our com- 

petitors, we knock them out.” 
This was the boast of John H. 
Patterson when he was fighting his 
way to the top in the cash register 
business. That was in the days 
when business men made their own 
rules, and set their own code of 
ethics. Then came the Sherman 
Act, and this fighting statement of 
Patterson’s lived to cause him no 
end of embarrassment. Yet his at- 
titude was typical of the times. 
Knocking out competitors was the 
No. 1 objective of management. 
Rockefeller had one way of doing 
it; Patterson had another. 

But a lot of water has gone over 
the dam since those two-fisted 
days. The Sherman Act helped to 
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change this point of view, but be- 
yond that, business men found that 
this thing they called competition 
was not all bad. It had its good 
side. They found that clean compe- 
tition made for business. 
They found that alert competitors 
kept them on their toes and pre- 
vented them from going stale. 
They found they could get further 
by working with competitors, than 
they could by knocking them out. 
And we saw the pendulum swing 
to the other extreme, when, under 
the shadow of NRA, competitors 
sat down together and cooked up 
codes and regulations which they 
hoped would lead them to the pot 
of gold they saw at the end of the 
rainbow. It would have been a 


more 


swell idea, except for the fact that 
the overall result was to rais« 
prices to a level which our eco- 
nomic structure was unable to 
support. The Supreme Court 
didn’t kill the NRA; it committed 
economic suicide! 

But the NRA did make one sub- 
stantial contribution to the wel- 
fare of American business, it 
spread in high places the phi- 
losophy of tolerating competitors. 
It drove home the truth, not then 
generally recognized, that our 
principal competitor was not the 
fellow who took an _ occasional 
order away from us; but those in- 
dustries competing with us for the 
consumer’s dollar. And so today, 
as we enter a new era of business 
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thinking, we find business men 
tolerant of the other fellow’s right 
to compete and a desire to work 
together within the law, in the in- 
terest of all. 

There are some men, of course, 
who still refuse to accept this 
view—who still goddamn their 
competitors. There are still or- 
ganizations, such as Rotary, dedi- 
cated to the principle of service 
which keep this philosophy alive by 
allowing only one member in each 
competitive classification. But 
there are many Rotarians of the 
opinion that Rotary could greatly 
enlarge its sphere of usefulness, 
and make membership even more 
valuable, if it would drop, or at 
least, greatly modify, its classifi- 
cation theory of membership. It 
had its place in the beginning, 
when knocking out competitors 
was in vogue. But Rotary has out- 
grown that conception of its func- 
tion. It holds to a bigger idea— 
the ideal of service before self. 
And what better service could it 
render to business and to society 
than to encourage competitors to 
become Rotarians, so that they 
could sit down together every 
week and become better ac- 
quainted. To be sure some members 
would object; some would resign. 
But the resignations would come 
from those who put self before 
service. Their places would quickly 
be filled by new members attracted 
to the club because of its ideals 
and not the opportunity to sell 
something to other members. 

Joining an organization just 
because your competitor will not 
be allowed in so long as you pay 
your dues, sounds all very well, 
but how many men who join these 
groups ever stop to consider the 
business they lose, as well as the 
business they obtain that way? 
There has recently sprung up over 
the country a chain of “ex- 
changes” of clubs organized solely 
and frankly for the purpose of 
passing along sales tips, and pro- 
moting reciprocity between mem- 
bers. Membership, of course, is 
limited to one person in each line 
of business. But in most cities 
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If you break out into a cold perspiration every time you hear of some business 
going to a competitor you'd better get acquainted with him and learn that he 
is a pretty good fellow after all and not the scoundrel we picture him to be 


where such clubs are in operation, 
there are many persons in each 
classification of business. Natu- 
rally those who are shut out of the 
club resent the situation, and make 
an issue out of it. So isn’t it 
reasonable to suppose that those 
who are members of these “tip” 
clubs may get an occasional order 
as a result of their contacts in the 
club, and also that they lose many 
more orders to possible buyers who 
can’t get in the club, and therefore 
harbor a grudge against all its 
members? It all comes back to the 
principle that you can usually get 
further ahead being friendly and 
working with your competitors 
than you can by going out of your 
way to hurt them. 

During the last few years it has 
been my privilege to have had a 


hand in organizing a number of 
sales executives’ clubs throughout 
the country. Usually at these or- 
ganization meetings somebody 
wants to limit the membership of 
the club to one member in each 
classification, with the thought in 
mind, of course, of shutting out 
his competitors and hogging all 
the benefits for himself. My argu- 
ment against such a policy is that 
it will profit each member much 
more if he invites into the club all 
his competitors—or at least those 
doing business on a constructive 
basis and not merely chiselers. 
The old idea that your competi- 
tor might find out something about 
your methods has gone with the 
winds. There are too many ways 
to find out what your competitors 
are doing. The first salesman that 








comes in looking for a job will 
tell you all you want to know in 
ten minutes. You don’t have to 
join a club to get that informa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, I know 
of one group of competitors who 
exchange selling plans figuring 
that it is a time-saving device. 
Here is a case that came to my 
attention the other day, which 
nicely illustrates the advantages of 
knowing your competitors by their 
first name. There was a deal up 
for several hundred electric refrig- 
erators in a certain city. The pur- 
chasing agent for the building 
corporation was a hard buyer, and 
had a reputation for playing one 
competitor against another. He 
would not come out and tell a 
bidder what his competitor’s price 
was, but he would whisper his bid 
was much too high, and suggest 
“sharpening his pencil a little 
more.” The order ran into a lot of 
money, and it was when electric 
refrigerator orders were none too 
plentiful. Knowing this buyer and 
his methods, my friend called up 
three other sales managers who 
happened to be members of his 
sales executives’ club, and they 
agreed to stand on their original 
bid, and not cut all the profit out 
of the deal. Since the buyer was 
under orders to buy one of these 


three makes, he ended by placing 
the business with one of the club 
members at his bid price. 

Another case: A salesman came 
back to his sales manager and told 
him that he could get a certain 
block of business if he would meet 
a competitor’s terms on payment. 
The sales manager asked who the 
competitor was, and it happened 
that he knew the sales manager 
personally through his club con- 
nection. He picked up his telephone 
and told the competitor frankly 
the situation. The competitor told 
him that the buyer was lying, that 
he had offered no such terms, and 
told him the terms he did offer. It 
effectively stopped what might 
have led to a price war. 

Another way to improve rela- 
tions with competitors, and, at the 
same time, do yourself a good turn 
is to put a ban on hiring competi- 
tors’ salesmen. A recent survey 
of a hundred leading sales organi- 
zations, in which an analysis of 
failures was made from the rec- 
ords, showed conclusively that the 
percentage of failures in this class 
is exceptionally high. Of course, 
there are exceptions, but generally 
speaking a salesman trained by a 
competitor has too much to wn- 
learn. His idea that he can leave 





America Must 


BY WILLIAM O’NEIL 


President, General Tire & Rubber Company 


CAME home from Europe, con- 

vinced that the most important 
thing for us to do, in America, is 
to learn our own particular jobs 
better. We must concentrate on 
better salesmanship, both at home 
and abroad. There are plenty of 
markets that haven’t been touched. 

We have 95 per cent of the best 
labor in the world and, at least 80 
per cent of our employers are the 
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Learn to Sell 


best in the world. After all, we 
usually get just what we pay for. 

American employers have been 
pessimistic because they haven’t 
been making enough money. That’s 
because they don’t know how to 
sell well enough. If we are to con- 
tinue to be the best country in the 
world in which to live, we must 
learn better how to sell, both to 
our home-folks and abroad. 


your competitor and bring his 
trade with him is a delusion. 

One reason most of us cuss out 
our competitors is that we ex- 
aggerate the orders they take 
away from us, without giving them 
any credit for the business they 
help us create. If that sounds far- 
fetched take the typewriter in your 
office. Let us suppose when the 
writing machine was first put on 
the market that the inventor was 
granted the perpetual right to its 
exclusive sale. Mr. Sholes would 
probably have been very happy. 
But, as a matter of fact, had it not 
been for the combined efforts of a 
number of competing manufac- 
turers, all engaged in breaking 
down the prejudice against type- 
writing machines, it would have 
taken ages to create the vast 
market which now exists for type- 
writers. Indeed, it is safe to say 
that each of the major typewriter 
manufacturers today does more 
business, and makes more money as 
a result of his competitors, than 
any one of them would be able to 
make if the entire educational job 
were upon their shoulders alone. 

After all is said and done, com- 
petition is the lifeblood of busi- 
ness. We all know countries where 
competition has been removed from 
the economic system, but I doubt if 
any of us yearn to conduct our 
business in such countries. Were 
it not for competition we would 
soon grow flabby and ineffective. 
We need it to prod us ahead, even 
though we hate to admit it. So 
instead of trying to drive our com- 
petitors out of business, let’s ac- 
cept them as a useful and impor- 
tant adjunct in our success. Let’s 
give more thought to the promo- 
tion of constructive, competitive 
methods within our industry, not 
just because it is good sports- 
manship, but because it is good 
business. Let’s thank the Great 
Giver of good things, that in addi- 
tion to giving us the best country 
in the world in which to do busi 
ness, He put our competitors in it 
to make sure that we make th: 
most of our opportunity. 
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"One-Eyed Mules” in 


OST of us have laughed at the old-fashioned 

methods we have seen in use in backward sections 
of the country. This oldtime, one-mule-power cane 
mill is a good example of just how far behind the 
times some of our neighbors can fall. 

Often, those of us who live in large cities love to 
laugh at backwardness in the hinterlands. But what 
we forget is that we, too, put up with obsolete meth- 
ods, ancient equipment, and outworn machinery. It is 
nine to one that you, Mr. Reader, are sitting in a 
chair, at a desk, under a lamp, all three of which are 
just as awkward, poorly designed, and old-fashioned 
as the cane mill pictured at the top of this page. 

But why stop at your light, your chair, and your 
desk? Your billing clerk may be struggling with an 
old “one-operation-at-a-time” machine; your mailing 
room may still be hand addressing envelopes, using 
stamps and guessing at weights; your floors and 
walls may bounce back noise from office machines 
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(L. H. Houck Photo) 


until your office is as noisy as hail on an iron roof. 
Do you start and stop machinery with photo-electric 
eyes; do you still use the lift and grunt method of 
handling goods in your warehouses? Do employees 
still carry materials which ought to be moved by 
electric conveyors? 

Are employees forced to work amongst fumes and 
odors, smoke or dust, which could be easily eliminated 
by blowers and ventilators? Are you wasting money 
in old-fashioned shipping rooms? Are you leaving 
valuable papers, orders, and contracts on desk tops 
or in desks where a ten-minute fire would destroy 
them, when they might easily be protected properly 
with modern equipment? Are you guessing at sales 
volume and hoping that you are getting your share 
of business, when modern sales analysis would tell you? 

If any of these things are still going on in your 
business you must not even smile at the one-eyed 
mule and the cane mill above.—E. W. 








(1) 
Governmental 
Unit 


Alabama 


columns (1-4) are filled in when the 


register is prepared at the beginning of 


the 


TAX REGISTER — 1939 


(5) (6) (7) (8) 
Date Date 

Forms |Return} Value of 

Procured Tax 


during the year, 


Class. 


(10) (12) (12) (13) 
of Date 
Receipt Is|/Remarks 
Received 


These columns (5-15) are filled in as the work progresses 


Figure No.1. Tax register for summarizing tax payments and providing a basis for the preparation of future tax calendars 


Short Cutting the Tax Routine 





Paying taxes is always a 
big headache, for which 
we know nocure, but here 
is the next best thing— 
many suggestions for 
creating a smooth run- 
ning routine for report- 
ing, paying, controlling 
the payment of all taxes 





BY HARRY L. WYLIE 


HE necessity of establishing an 

accurate control over the prepa- 
ration of the various tax returns 
and information reports, so that 
penalties for failure to file or de- 
linquencies in filing can be avoided, 
has become apparent to most 
business men today. Many trade 
associations and professional so- 
cieties have issued as part of their 
informative service, 1939 tax cal- 
endars. Perusal of these calendars 
will show that the preparation of 
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returns, the filing of supplemen- 
tary schedules, the filing of in- 
formation reports, and the actual 
making of payments go on in every 
month of the twelve. If all types 
of taxes are considered, both fed- 
eral and state, and if all types of 
business are included, one or more 
of the above-named operations is 
taking place on approximately 
half of the days in the year. Many 
of the reports are complicated and 
require weeks of preparation and 
reconciliation. 

Thirty-five states have some 
form of income tax ; approximately 
half of the states have sales taxes ; 
approximately 25 per cent have 
“use” taxes or “compensating” 
taxes; about 75 per cent of the 
states require the filing of annual 
reports, registration statements, 
or some form of “information re- 
port.” 

It is impossible to conceive how 
the average sized company can be 
assured that these tax obligations 
are being met unless an acceptable 
method of control is used. There 
are several ways that control can 
be established. If the degree and 
quality of control are not ques- 


tioned, the list will usually include: 

(1) The use of tax calendar or 
tax tickler file. 

(2) The reliance upon previous 
records of tax schedules filed and 
taxes paid; 

(3) The use of outside pro 
fessional services. 

(4) The dependence upon gov 
ernmental taxing agencies to send 
tax schedules in sufficient time for 
preparation. 

The saying, “Ignorance of th: 
law excuses no one,” is applicabl: 
to tax regulations and requir: 
ments. Reliance upon the receipt 
of tax forms is a loose method of 
control. It is normally true that 
after a tax return is once filed and 
a record of the taxpayer is estab- 
lished, subsequent tax forms ar 
sent as a reminder. It is not al- 
ways true when new taxes ar 
legislated appropriate forms ar¢ 
sent out. There are, no doubt, 
many companies which rely upo! 
notification by a governmental 
agency, or depend entirely upo! 
their intimate knowledge of tax 
regulations. Of the many objec- 
tions to these practices, the lack 
of definiteness, the reliance upon 
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the memory, and knowledge of 
possibly one individual in the or- 
ganization, are outstanding. All 
specialized knowledge of the type 
required in tax work should be 
reduced to writing in order to pre- 
clude possible embarrassment to 
the organization. Tax regulations 
will always be present, but in- 
dividuals may not be. 

The reliance upon previous rec- 
ords of tax schedules filed and 
taxes paid is acceptable provided 
current amendments to tax regu- 
lations and changes in tax require- 
ments are noted and recorded for 
future guidance. This method, a 
modification of the tax calendar 
or tax tickler system, is used by 
many companies. 

The handling of tax matters, 
particularly income taxes, requires 
a specialized training and experi- 
ence. Because of this fact, many 
companies find it convenient to 
retain professional accounting 
counsel and pass to them the re- 
sponsibility for the preparation of 
all tax returns. Information, of 
course, must be supplied to the 
public accountants, and the pay- 
ment of tax installments must be 
made by the company, so that all 
of the responsibility cannot be 
shifted. 

The most common practice, and 
one in which there is evidenced the 
greatest interest, is the tax cal- 
endar, which may take on a variety 
of forms, but is nothing more than 
an accurately prepared list show- 
ing the dates on which various 
local, state, and federal tax re- 
ports and schedules must be pre- 
pared as well as filed, and the dates 
on which the tax assessments are 
due. Many of these calendars are 
very elaborate and contain con- 
siderable detail concerning tax 
legislation. Though a highly de- 
tailed calendar is not recom- 
mended, certain basic information 
is necessary, and additional use- 
ful information may be valuable 
as a time-saver. 

The office manager of a com- 
paratively small manufacturing 
company in New Hampshire writes 
that his method of control is 
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TAX CALENDAR BY MONTHS -- 1959 


Returns due in January 


(Specimen) 


(Specimen) 





Kind of Tax 


Date 
Return Filed 


Due Date 





Alabama Annual Permit 

Kentucky License Tax (due 1/31, exten. to 
3/31) 

Ohio Information at the Source (get 60) 

Philadelphia Retail Store License 


Pittsburgh Mercantile License (10 days after 


receipt) 
Ohio Report of Capital Stock, Form 958 


Sales Taxes 

Illinois Sales Tax (Penalty $100 if late) 
Indiana Sales Tax Return 

Michigan Use Tax 

California Sales Tax 

Colorado Sales Tax 

Missouri Sales Tax 

Michigan Sales Tax 


Ohio Sales & Use Tax, and Claim for Refunds 


New York City Sales Tax Return 
Utah (for Nov. & Dec.) 
Philadelphia City Sales Tax 1959 


Property Tax Returns 
Memphis, Tennessee Tror city tex) 


Salt Lake City, Utah (due 20 days efter 


demand, usually during 


Jan.) 


Framingham 
Marlboro 





1/31/39 


1/31 
V15 
1/10 
Jane. er 
Fed. 
1/xa 


1/15 

1/15-1/30} 
y15 

1/15 
yY15 
1/15 
1/15 
1/15 
1/20 
Jan. 


1/15 


1/25 


1/31 











Date January 3, 1939 





Preparation of the following reports should be started today: 





Philadelphia Retail Store License 





Illinois Sales Tax 








Michigan Use Tax 





Ohio Information at the Source 














Remarks: 


Check Selt Lake City property tax return to see if 
forms have been received. 


Top: Figure 2. Suggestion for a twelve-sheet tax calendar by months to be used 
as a guide for tax returns. Figure 3. Suggestion for reference tickler file card 


simple. Each year, returns re- 
quired annually or quarterly are 
listed on a sheet of paper with the 
due date shown opposite. When 
reports are completed and _ filed, 
the list is checked, and the filing 
dates are noted. Monthly reports 
and returns are listed on another 
sheet, and space is provided for 
each month in the year. The 
amount of the fees, taxes, etc., 
where the payment accompanies 
the return, is inserted opposite the 
comparable tax item. Space is pro- 


vided for the method of payment, 
whether installment or deferred, 
and the due dates indicated. 

A more comprehensive system, 
often required by larger com- 
panies, goes beyond the tax-guide 
method and includes: 

(1) A monthly tax calendar. 

(2) A tax register. 

(3) A ready-reference tickler 
file. 

One such system, symbolic of 
others, is used by a large com- 
pany in Massachusetts. Their tax 








calendar consists of twelve sheets, 
one for each month, on which are 
listed all the reports, etc., due 
within the month. The kind of tax, 
the due date, the date forms are 
procured, the date forms are filed, 
are shown on the calendar. (See 
figure No. 2.) 

Insofar as many of these re- 
ports must be started far in ad- 
vance of the due date, a tickler file 
is developed. (See figure No. 3.) 
Attention is called to the report 
through this file. Twelve 3 by 5 
guide cards are provided, one for 
each month. Also, cards are pro- 
vided for each day starting with 
January 1, and __ continuing 
through December 31. On these 
cards are shown the kind of the 
tax reports or schedules required, 
and the due dates. The due dates 
and the dates of the cards are not 
the same. A tax report due on 
March 15 will be listed on the 
January 15 card if that is the 
date when the person responsible 
for the preparation of the report 
is required to start work on the 
report. 

Because taxes are an important 
item of expense, many companies 
desire a more complete analysis of 
the taxes paid. The accounting 
records do not always provide this 
information unless a clearing ac- 
count is used. An excellent medium 
for recording complete tax data in 
summary form is the “tax regis- 
ter.” (See figure No. 1.) 

Following the example of the 
Massachusetts company, its tax 
register consists of thirteen col- 
umns. 

Column 1 is for the govern- 
mental unit or the name of the 
state, city, or town to which the 
tax return must be sent. 

Column 2 indicates the kind of 
tax showing whether it is an in- 
come tax, franchise tax, property 
tax, sales or use tax, license tax, 
annual registration, or some other 
kind of report. 

Column 3 shows the assessment 
date, which is the date on which 
the particular tax is assessed or 
the date on which the figures for 
the tax computation are based. 
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Column 4 notes the final due 
date. This is the last date on which 
the report can be filed without 
penalty. 

These first four columns are 
filled in when the register is pre- 
pared at the beginning of the year. 
The remaining columns are filled 
in as the work progresses. 

Column 5 is used to record the 
date on which tax forms are pro- 
cured. It may be desirable to in- 
dicate two dates in this column, the 
date on which tax forms are re- 
quested and the date on which 
forms are received. 

Column 6 indicates the date on 
which the tax return or report is 
made. Usually the mailing date is 
used. 

Column 7, headed assessed value, 
records the assessed valuation for 
property tax returns. 

Column 8 gives the amount of 
the tax assessment. 

Column 9 shows the expense to 
which specific tax items are 
charged. It is often desirable to 
have a summarized record of the 
ultimate accounting distribution 
of the various tax expense items. 

Column 10 is used when the tax 
bill is paid. The amount paid is 
entered in this column and the date 
the payment is made is entered in 
Column 11. 

The use of Column 12 is sub- 
ject. to varied procedures. If tax 
receipts are requested, and many 
companies request receipts for 
payments, the receipt will be re- 
corded in this column. 

No good form is complete with- 
out a remark column, so Column 
13 provides space for it. 

A Cincinnati, Ohio, company 
follows the tax calendar idea but 
its taxes are segregated into three 
groups: Annual taxes, quar- 
terly taxes, and monthly taxes. 
One 814 by 11 sheet is prepared 
for each due date. These sheets 
are filed chronologically according 
to due date under each group. 
Federal, state and local taxes are 
included in each section, no sepa- 
ration being made for the kind of 
tax. The follow-up clerk’s respon- 
sibility is to notify the individual 


handling the specific tax report 
two weeks prior to the due date. 
If the report has not cleared a 
few days before the due date, a 
check-up is made. A subsidiary 
ledger is carried in the tax division 
for recording the tax payments. 
All that is recorded on the tax 
calendar is: 

(1) Name of taxing jurisdic- 
tion. 

(2) Name of the report or re- 
port number. 

(3) Kind of tax. 

(4) Mailing date. 

The due date is recorded on the 
top of the sheet and only those 
taxes due on that particular day 
are recorded on the sheet. A sepa- 
rate sheet is prepared for each 
due date. This system combines the 
tax calendar and tickler file 

It is probably a fair statement 
that the payment of taxes often 
depletes the immediate cash bal- 
ances and temporarily causes a 
shrinkage in purchasing power 
which may have wide-spread ef- 
fect. It has been observed that 
many individuals will budget their 
taxes over the year on a cash ac- 
crued basis without undue burden 
in any month, and certainly with- 
out burden in the month the tax 
payment is due. This practice is 
often referred to as “vest-pocket 
accounting.” If a company has a 
well-planned budget and the pro- 
visions for working capital are 
carefully watched, their problem is 
minimized. If, however, a company 
does not go beyond the provision 
of accounting accruals, it may well 
take a leaf from individual prac- 
tice and investigate the advan- 
tages of providing cash accruals 
by the vest-pocket method. By this 
practice cash is actually set aside 
or reserved from the general re- 
quirements of the business, so that 
tax-payment day is not also bank- 
loan day. Corporations, like indi- 
viduals, have the same genera! 
tendencies to spend excess cash on 
desirable improvements but there- 
by depleting working cash so that 
tax, and other payments or obli 
gations, when due, may work a 
hardship on the treasurer. 
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made to order for 


BUSINESS 


A big-league pitcher developed a curve that baffled the canniest 


batters. The coach of a good minor-league team discovered the 


secret “twist,” and approached his star moundsman. “Nothing 


doing,” was his pitcher’s reply. “That may work fine in the Bic 
& P pes y 


leagues. But my problem is different. This is a MINOR league!” 


BESS SRE TORO: ee 


OMPTOMETER representatives are occa- 

sionally confronted with this reaction: 
“Certainly, the Comptometer is an excellent figure- 
work machine. We’re aware that Comptometers are 
doing an outstanding job of time-and-money-saving 
for hundreds of leading large concerns. But our prob- 
lem is different. This business is smaller!” 

e * . 
It is true that Comptometers play a major role in 
the figure-work efficiency of such “big-league” organi- 
zations as Timken Roller Bearing Company, Swift & 
Company, United Airlines, Eastman Kodak Company, 
and many others. 

It is also true that the Comptometer, and Compt- 

ometer methods, provide smaller businesses, using one 
or two machines, with a means of increasing efficiency 
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and cutting down the time and cost of handling simple 
or involved figure work. 

The savings effected by the Comptometer are more 
than a matter of this machine’s extreme speed . . . its 
adaptability to every phase of figure-work routine . . . 
its unique and exclusive “Controlled-Key” which lit- 
erally compels accuracy. 

Comptometer savings are also a matter of METHOD 
... largely eliminating copying and posting of figures, 
duplication of labor, and other sources of error. 

Our representatives are prepared to show you, in 
your office and on your figure work, exactly how Compt- 
ometer methods apply to your particular problems. 
Telephone your local Comptometer agent, or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 North Paulina 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


Standard Model J Adding-Calculating Machine 








When a Trusted Employee Goes Wrong 





All too often there is no way of recovery and no pro- 
tection for the company. Discussed here are ways for 
bonding employeesso that, no matter who defaults, the 
company is amply covered by the right kind of bond 





BY HERBERT J. POHS 


ILLIONS of dollars are lost 

each year through embezzle- 
ments by officers and employees of 
business corporations and part- 
nerships. Yet the management of 
many concerns seems to feel that 
“it can’t happen here”—that their 
employees are honest, and, in any 
event, that the system of checks 
and supervision is such that an em- 
ployee could not take any substan- 
tial sum without being detected. 

The directors of large corpora- 
tions seldom show more than a 
perfunctory interest, if any, in 
protecting the corporation against 
loss through embezzlements by the 
officers, leaving to the officers the 
matter of bonding the employees, 
although the record shows that in 
many cases the responsible officers, 
themselves, have looted the corpo- 
ration by using its funds for their 
own purposes. 

The thing which makes insur- 
ance against losses through em- 
bezzlement particularly important 
is the fact that the embezzler gen- 
erally conceals the shortage by 
creating a “false front,” that is, 
by having the books show the 
money which has been taken is 
still in the treasury of the em- 
ployer. When the embezzlement is 
discovered, the employer—if there 
is no insurance—finds it necessary 
to charge off the amount em- 
bezzled, thereby making a corre- 
sponding reduction in the assets, 
and net worth of the firm, as shown 
by the books. In many cases, this 
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procedure has caused serious em- 
barrassment to those who were re- 
sponsible for the management of 
the company, and sometimes actual 
insolvency. 

The McKesson and Robbins 
affair, which recently has had 
front-page headlines, shows how 
defaults and shortages by respon- 
sible officers can be concealed, not- 
withstanding audits by certified 
public accountants. About the 
same time, the press contained 
notices that the former president 
of an insurance company — en- 
gaged in the reinsurance of fidelity 
risks—was sentenced to a term in 
Sing Sing in connection with an 
embezzlement of several hundred 
thousand dollars in the organiza- 
tion, the shortage having been ac- 
cumulated over a period of years 
and concealed from the directors. 

Because the officers of a corpo- 
ration are in a position to appro- 
priate corporate funds to their 
own use and conceal the shortage 
thus created, the securing of ade- 
quate insurance protection is a 
definite responsibility of the direc- 
tors. This responsibility is not ful- 
filled by leaving the matter to the 
officers, or by assuming that ap- 
propriate insurance is carried. 

Fidelity bonds, which constitute 
the means by which employers may 
obtain insurance against losses of 
this kind, are issued in several dif- 
ferent forms. There is available, in 
the first place, the individual or 
schedule bond by which the em- 


ployees are covered individually, 
each for a specified amount. 

If coverage is obtained in this 
form, it is necessary for the em 
ployer to select the employees to 
be covered and to determine the 
amount for which each is to be 
covered. There is a tendency, in 
order to keep down the premium, 
to minimize the possibilities of loss 
and carry small amounts on indi 
vidual employees, covering only 
those who occupy the more impor- 
tant positions, with the result that 
defaults are often committed by 
employees not covered and that the 
shortage is greatly in excess of th: 
amount of coverage. 

The more satisfactory form is 
the blanket bond covering all em- 
ployees. There are two standard 
blanket forms known as the Blan- 
ket Position Bond and the Com 
mercial Blanket Bond. 

The Blanket Position Bond, 
which is a standard form of th« 
Surety Association of America, 
covers all employees, no schedule 
or list being necessary. New em- 
ployees are automatically covered, 
no notice to the company being 
necessary. This bond provides 
separate coverage on each ei 
ployee just as if a schedule bond 
were issued and each employee 
were named in the schedule. 

A special feature of this bond 
is that it contains a provision to 
the effect that where a loss is 
shown to have been caused by 
fraudulent or dishonest acts on the 
part of some one or more of the 
employees, recovery is insured 
even though the company is unable 
to identify any particular em- 
ployee as responsible for the loss. 
The limit of liability under such 
circumstances is the amount of 
coverage on a single employee. 
This is a distinct improvement 
over the coverage provided by « 
schedule bond, where it is neces- 
sary for the insured, in order to 
recover, to (Continued on page 4+) 
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OU wouldn’t expect employees to do good work 

in badly lighted or badly heated offices. Yet are 
you overlooking the fact that uncontrolled sound can 
cut down a worker’s efficiency as much as 25%? 
Noise . . . often even “ordinary” noise . . . can cost 
real money by increasing mistakes and by putting a 
brake on productive effort. Why not get rid of this 
liability—with ACOUSTONE*? 

Acoustone is a better investment because it com- 
bines proved and scientific sound control with dis- 
tinguished beauty of color and texture . . . because it 
has exceptionally high light reflection . . . because it 
requires no maintenance other than occasional vac- 
uum cleaning. Easily applied, Acoustone needs no 
paint, yet can be painted without damage to its sound 
absorbing ability. Let us show you how to increase 
office efficiency with Acoustone. Mail the coupon! 


A COMPLETE ACOUSTICAL SERVICE 
FOR EVERY NEED AND POCKETBOOK 


EFFICIENCY WENT up 
WITH 


Acoustone 


USG has developed a full range of 
materials for sound control, fitting 
every need and pocketbook and in- 
cluding ACOUSTONE, Sabinite 
Acoustical Plaster, Perfatone, 


UNITED STATES 


Quietone and the USG System of 
Sound Insulation. The competent 
advice of experienced USG acous- 
tical engineers costs nothing— 
and is yours for the asking. 





Us 


GYPSUM COMPANY 


300 West Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 


February, 1939 


*Reg. trade-mark 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me information on acoustical treatments. 














GET UP ON YOUR 
FEET—AND TALR! 


BY CAMERON McPHERSON 


N MRS. WILSON’S interesting 

account of the dinner given for 
her and the late President Wilson 
by the King and Queen on the 
Wilsons’ visit to England during 
the peace conference, she tells how 
nervous King George V was at the 
thought of having to make a 
speech. In spite of the fact that 
he spent his life in the limelight 
and was continually called upon 
to make speeches at public func- 
tions, he never overcame his dread 
of having to make a speech. She 
said that when he got on his feet 
to talk, the paper in his hand 
shook visibly. 

This fear of having to get up 
and talk is common to most of us. 
We are overcome by self-conscious- 
ness. We imagine all sorts of 
things—that we will say the wrong 
thing; that we might not be able 
to do as well as those who have 
preceded us; or that we may ap- 
pear foolish. So, when we are 
asked to serve on committees, or 
when we attend meetings, we pull 
ourselves into our shells, sit there 
with corks in our mouths, and let 
the other fellow do the talking. If 
we have any ideas which we could 
contribute to the meeting, we let 
them die on the vine, or we wait 
until after the meeting is over and 
tell our companion what we would 
liked to have said. 

The unfortunate part of this 
situation is that there are one or 
two fellows at most meetings who 
were born without any qualms of 
self-consciousness and who talk at 
length on the smallest provocation. 
People of this type usually do 
their thinking with their mouths. 
It is a shame that they should be 
given a clear field to expound their 


nothings, while those who hav: 
ideas and who could contribute s: 
much, sit tongue-tied with fear. I 
is bad for the meeting and it is 
bad for them. Those present 
naturally conclude that the claims 
are nincompoops. “I guess so-and 
so knows his stuff,” they say to 
one another, “but he certainl 
doesn’t know how to get his ideas 
across. You can sit with him in a 
meeting by the hour, and he wil! 
never open his mouth.” 

I recently attended a sales man 
agers’ meeting called for the pur 
pose of discussing problems con 
nected with training salesmen. 
Every man in the room had experi 
ence on that point. Every man 
there had at least one idea which 
he could have contributed. Every 
man was supposed to be a sales 
manager, and sales managers ar 
supposed to be able to think and 
talk on their feet. But these men 
all sat there like bumps on the well 
known log and let four or five men 
carry the load. What they wer 
afraid of, I don’t know. The onl} 
way you could get them on thei 
feet was to ask them a specifi 
question, and then they would rise, 
get fussed, make some general! 
statement that didn’t mean a thing 
in the world, and sit down as 
though they had pins in their feet. 
They reminded me for all the world 
of human sponges. They were quit: 
content to sit and absorb all th: 
other fellow’s ideas, but the) 
wouldn’t give off any of their own 
unless the chairman squeezed them. 

On another occasion I presided 
at a meeting of office managers i! 
New York. We had scheduled 
symposium of experience on apti 
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tude tests in selecting office em- 
ployees. There were perhaps a 
hundred office managers present, 
representing the largest corpora- 
tions in the East. I called for ques- 
tions. No one had any. So I started 
calling upon men whom I knew, 
and who I thought ought to have 
something to say. I drew a series of 
blanks. The more it became evi- 
dent that nobody would talk, the 
less anyone felt inclined to talk. 
Fortunately for me, there were 
four professors in the room who 
came to my rescue and started a 
four-cornered discussion — that 
saved the meeting. But the brass- 
tack stuff was missing. Whether 
the office managers were afraid 
they might tell secrets out of 
school or whether they were afraid 
they might appear dumb, I don’t 
know. But I marveled how these 
men could hold the positions they 
did, have the reputations they en- 
joyed for being capable managers, 
yet be afraid of their own voices. 

Now I contend that no execu- 
tive has a right to go to a group 
meeting, at which there is to be an 
interchange of experience and sit 
there and take all he can get, with- 
out giving something in return. It 
is just plain bad manners. If he is 
afraid to talk for fear of reveal- 
ing company secrets, he has no 
business going to the meeting at 
all. If he is self-conscious, he 
should take the bull by the horns 
and get over it right there and 
then. He can confine his remarks 
to short observations or the re- 
counting of actual experiences. He 
doesn’t have to make a speech. But 
he should at least say something. 

And don’t waste too much en- 
ergy worrying about your com- 
petitor finding out something 
about your methods! Your com- 
petitor probably knows as much 
about what you are doing, as you 
do yourself. He knows what your 
methods are, and if he is any good 
at all, he probably has a better 
picture than you do of how the 
methods are working out in the 
field. To prove that, you need only 
consider how much you know about 
your competitors. 
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When I first started going to 
meetings, I was always held 
tongue-tied for .fear I would say 
something that would be disputed, 
and that I might find myself in an 
embarrassing situation. And I did 
get in them once and a while. But 
as you gather experience you learn 
that there are ways of stating 
your expressing 
yourself, so as not to challenge 
the opinions of others present. You 
find it pays not to be too assertive, 
or too positive. You can‘win more 
support to your views by putting 
them forward in the form of ques- 
tions than you can by making as- 
sertions, which always carry a 


opinions, and 


challenge. You also find it never 
pays to contradict a man, even 
indirectly. Use the “Yes-but” tech- 
nique. Admit that he is right under 
most conditions, but under other 
conditions might not this be true? 
And don’t carry a chip on your 
shoulder, because while we all love 
a fighter, we all detest the man 
who is fighting all the time. It 
gets wearisome as a steady diet. 

Skillful ways of getting your 
ideas over in a meeting come to 
you with practice. The first thing 
to do is to get accustomed to the 
sound of your own voice. Whenever 
you feel that you have something 
to say, say it courteously and 
pointedly, and sit down. Gradu- 
ally you will learn to think on your 
feet. You will be natural and un- 
assuming. And some day you will 
suddenly find that you can also 
speak on your feet, as well as think 
on your feet, and this fear will be 
behind you. 

And when this fear is behind 
you, you will have taken an im- 
portant step toward greater 
power, greater ability, and far 
greater usefulness to yourself, 
your company, your community, 
and perhaps your country. It is 
especially important for men in 
larger organizations to know how 
to talk convincingly before large 
and small groups, for the whole 
technique of business today, in the 
larger least, is 
toward one form or another of 
committee management. 


companies at 








When You Know 
You Will Be 
Athed ta Speak 


1. Make discreet in- 
quiries, if you do not al- 
ready know, about the 
probable size of the audi- 
ence, the type of men 
other 

asked to 
speak and how much time 


present, the men 


who will be 


your talk should require. 


2. Plan 


which will quickly con- 


some opening 
vince every man present 
that you are one of the 
group, that you are in 
sympathy with their aims, 
that you know their prob- 
understand _ their 
business or have studied 


lems, 


the subject assigned. 


3. Never alibi. Never ex- 
plain that you haven't 
given the subject much 
thought, that you are 
puzzled as to why the 
committee asked you to 
speak or that you haven’t 
had time to gather any 
facts. Let the audience 
know quickly that you 
respect it enough to 
go to some trouble to pre- 
pare the facts. 


4. If you refer to the pre- 
vious speaker make it 
brief. Do not attempt to 
make his speech all over, 
do not repeat what has 
been said before at the 
same meeting, and do not 
indulge in idle or fulsome 
flattery of the chairman. 
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Is “By-Guess and By-Gosh” Hiring 
Good Enough? BY CHESTER A. CREIDER 


ANAGEMENT could do a 

better job of utilizing the ener- 
gies and capacities inherent in the 
human being. There is much to be 
learned about the selection of peo- 
ple for the particular needs of a 
given job or a given business; 
much about the very important 
matter of placing people where 
their abilities can be best de- 
veloped and used; and judging 
from the industrial unrest about 
us, there is something more to be 
learned about supervision. 

The thought has been advanced 
that men want a sense of security. 
They want the right to feel they 
are important to the organization 
of which they are a part; they 
want to feel that the boss knows 
they are around; they want ap- 
preciation and they want treat- 
ment of a kind that will enable 
them to maintain their self-respect. 
Well, the sense of security is theirs 
when management has fulfilled the 
requirements of the other four 
planks of the platform. 

Pointing in this direction are 
two clean-cut thoughts, one sub- 
servient to the other: 

1. That the first and foremost 
problem of top management is to 
release, mobilize, motivate, and 
then coordinate the human capaci- 
ties within the men and women 
comprising the organization. 

2. That, man being what he is, 
it is possible to create an indus- 
trial atmosphere or setting that 
will be definitely conducive to the 
natural outpouring of personality- 
expression under wise and able 
supervision. 

Let us begin with the thought 
that in building an organization 
we are going to be careful about 
the selection of men and women to 
be inducted into that organization. 

Whether you are hiring a man 
for the packing room who will 
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Secretary, Butler Brothers 


probably never go higher than ex- 
pert packing, or engaging a man 
who wants to make a place for 
himself in your business and in 
whose potentialities you have faith, 
whether you are hiring a man for 
the sales force or whether you are 
hiring a sales manager, it is con- 
ceivable that it might be desirable 
to know vastly more about the man 
than can be learned in twenty- 
minutes’ interview, or the check- 
ing up of a few useless references. 
You may have to live with that 
man twenty years. You may in- 
vest thousands of dollars in his 
training. You ought to try to 
understand at least as much 
about him as you do about an 
$1,800 automatic bookkeeping ma- 
chine that can never become a fric- 
tion point in your organization or 
lose you $100,000. It is conceiv- 
able that you might devise an ap- 
plication blank which has in it not 
one question that the man need 
fear to answer—and, thus, you 
would get the truth. It would 
probably take him forty minutes 
to give you the information you 
want. It should take you two 
minutes, then, to determine wheth- 
er or not he is worthy of an inter- 
view in connection with the job in 
question. 

And what is an interview? How 
is it conducted? What manner of 
man must one be to conduct an 
interview that will reveal some- 
thing about an applicant and his 
fitness for a job? Well, if the 
interviewer is the right kind of 
interviewer, he will know how to 
make the applicant talk. He will 
ask few questions himself. He will 
encourage the man to talk all over 
the field of his family background 
in which there may be many, many 
things of great or peculiar signifi- 
cance as you look at the man’s 
personality today. 


The applicant should be en- 
couraged to talk exhaustively oi 
his educational background, not 
only with respect to scholastic at- 
tainment, but with particular 
reference to any extra-curricular 
activities. 

The man should be encouraged 
to go exhaustively into his diver- 
sion habits because the interviewer 
there can learn a great deal abou! 
the man’s approach to life, his ad 
justment to life, his emotional sta 
bility or instability, and learn a! 
the same time a great deal abou! 
aptitudes, capacities, skills, and 
mere abilities, four entirely differ- 
ent things. 

And what has the man to say 
of his present educational activi- 
ties, and what significance rests 
therein? And what of his personal 


responsibilities and the likelihood 


of his successfully discharging 
them? And into that comes the 
question of thrift. 

What can the interviewer learn 
generally and specifically of the 
health picture? 

And of vital importance, what 
can he learn about the domestic 
life of the individual? 

What can the interviewer learn 
of the man’s social, religious, 
economic and political attitudes, 
all to be interpreted again in 
terms, perhaps, of culture and 
emotional stability? 

First thing we know we'll be 
getting an idea of this man’s per- 
sonality! And what is personality? 
I like to think of personality as 
the sum total of a man’s response 
to the stimuli of life. We must 
remember that a man is a physi- 
cal, mental, nervous, psychic, and 
spiritual being. We must remem- 
ber that there is such a thing as a 
well-organized personality and a 
disorganized personality. If we 
know our job, that is, if we under- 
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stand the elements of the job for 
which we are attempting to hire a 
man and if we understand some- 
thing about a man, we come a 
little nearer to being able to fill 
the job with a man whose capaci- 
ties would make possible a worth- 
while production on that job. 

This is the purpose of an inter- 
view. Interviewing is an art. Yet 
industry frequently hires a man on 
the by-guess and by-gosh method 
and then wonders. about its un- 
satisfactory production and _ its 
high turnover. 

Until the importance of the 
scientific interview is fully realized, 
industry will go on making costly 
blunders—costly to the individual, 
costly to the business and costly 
to society. And I am perfectly 
frank to say that I am much more 
interested in the problem of the 
cost to the individual. Is it going 
too far to say that management 
should feel that there rests upon 
its shoulders the responsibility of 
doing all it reasonably can do to 
bring about the fullest possible 
development of the individual’s 
personality? Life for the indi- 
vidual is growth and development. 
A man cannot be happy unless he 
is using all of his faculties and de- 
veloping those faculties to the full- 
est extent of their potentialities. Is 
it reasonable to suppose that the 
man in industry is interested in 
being only on the receiving end? 
Must we not have the faith to be- 
lieve that he would also like to be 
on the giving end? I dare to be- 
lieve that, if we will be careful in 
selecting the right man for the 
right job and enlist his services in 
helping us to build a congenial en- 
vironment that we will find him 
only too eager to give the best 
that he’s got. 

Closely following the important 
subject of selection of men comes 
the very interesting problem of 
placement. One wonders how much 
any given business could reduce 
its expense ratio if it had the wis- 
dom to reshuffle the cards and 
place men and women on spots 
where they could use what the 
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Creator, plus their experience, 
gave them to use for the benefit of 
society. 

Here is a many-aptitude man, 
who could quickly develop into 
executive material, who has been 
kept for years on a job that an 
eighteen-dollar-a-week clerk should 
do, and a clerk who need never be 
expected to rise above mere clerk- 
ship. 

Over there is a research-minded 
man who will never be happy and 
will never begin to live a fruitful 
life for himself or society until he 
gets in a spot where he can use his 
God-given aptitudes in mechanical 
or electrical engineering research, 
or some similar field requiring his 
particular aptitudes. And, yet, we 
find him struggling along on the 
sales force of a large mercantile 
organization. 

Wise placement of men connotes 
good management. Misplacement 
of men is costly. Over there is a 
man who understands both the 
buying and selling side of mer- 
chandising, a man endowed with 
merchandise instinct, a sales-pro- 
motion-minded man, a man who 
would be a successful executive in, 
if you please, releasing, mobiliz- 
ing, motivating, and coordinating 
the energies of salesmen. Yet, there 
he is working as an exalted clerk, 
and management is depriving itself 
of 90 per cent of the man’s pro- 
ductiveness and ability to serve 
business. 

Restricted production is some- 
times the result of maladjustment 
of the individual, but it is quite as 
often the result of management’s 
ignorance of this whole problem of 
finding a man’s abilities, skills, 
capacities, and aptitudes, and 
putting that man where he can 
make his greatest contribution for 
the success of the enterprise. 
There is little economy in putting 
a man on a job that employs 5 
per cent of his capacities. Further 
than that, the man cannot be 
happy if he is not using himself 
and may well prove a friction 
point within the organization. 

After selection and placement 


comes the problem of training. We 
hear so much about the clamor of 
people for more pay and for pro- 
motions that we just naturally 
come to the conclusion that pay is 
the most important factor enter- 
ing into employee relations, and 
that promotion is perhaps the sec- 
ond most important factor. Again, 
we have oversimplified our think- 
ing. In a recent survey among the 
selling employees of a mercantile 
establishment, more than 50 per 
cent expressed preference for de- 
velopment in their present work 
rather than for promotions. Still 
a larger per cent of the non-selling 
employees expressed the same 
preference, and a still larger per 
cent of the executives said the 
same thing. This rather ties in 
with another series of tests which 
showed that of twenty-five factors 
which impressed themselves upon 
the morale of the group, the fac- 
tor of greatest importance was the 
employee’s concern as to whether 
or not he would receive sufficient 
help from management to enable 
him to give to management the 
kind of service that was expected 
of him. That is not difficult to 
understand when we reflect that 
one of the most important emo- 
tions that constantly dominates 
man is the emotion of personal 
pride. 

If every job in a given business 
could be broken down into its ele- 
ments and a training program set 
up, based upon such a job analy- 
sis, it is conceivable that the fol- 
lowing might result: 

1. A reduction in the ratio of 
operating through in- 
creased efficiency ; 

2. The building of cohesion in 
the organization ; 

3. A clearer conception on the 
part of management as to job, 
organization, and objectives ; 

4. Employees would be happier 
in the light of these circumstances ; 

5. Internal public relations 
would then contribute to success- 
ful external public relations and 
the business might prosper as 
never before. 


expense 
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School Teachers Who Made the Grade in Business 


(Continued from page 23) 


reputation that United States 
Steel officials picked him as the one 
man to put their biggest subsidiary 
company, Carnegie-Illinois, on a 
more efficient and profitable basis. 
The regeneration of U. S. Steel is 
a story too well known to war- 
rant telling here, and much of the 
company’s recent modernization 
and reorganization program was 
planned and put into effect by 
Mr. Fairless. 

Another former school teacher 
who heads a big and widely-known 
organization is Adrian D. Joyce, 
president of the Glidden Company, 
a group of paint and varnish 
companies, with headquarters in 
Cleveland and many factories in 
different parts of the United 
States. Mr. Joyce taught school, 
then decided that business was 
more to his liking. He went on the 
road for Swift and Company, then 


began selling paint for a big paint 
company; his rise was rapid in 
the paint business and his success 
so great as to attract capitalists 
who were reorganizing the Glidden 
Company, famed varnish manu- 


facturers. Mr. Joyce gathered 
into the Glidden organization a 
number of well-known paint mak- 
ers, building an _ organization 
which had production capacity for 
every type of paint and finish 
product situated at strategic 
centers. Known for his keen inter- 
est in sales development, his un- 
canny ability to put his finger on 
the salient facts in any situation 
and make up his mind quickly, Mr. 
Joyce has led Glidden into bigger 
and bigger markets with scarcely 
a set-back. Because coconut oils 
were imported in large quantities 
for certain paint products, Mr. 
Joyce took over Durkee Famous 
Foods, Inc., to provide a market 
for edible oils and to increase his 
company’s buying power in world 
markets for products necessary in 
paint manufacture. 
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Technical and _ engineering 
schools seem to furnish a number 
of men heading big companies, 
some of which came to business 
via the teacher’s platform. An- 
other technical school graduate is 
George Edward Wallis, president 
of the Creamery Package Manu- 
facturing Company. Mr. Wallis 
is an easterner, who came to the 
Middle West and liked it. He was 
born in Beverly, Massachusetts, 
won his B.S. degree at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology ; 
after a term as instructor at the 
University of Michigan he began 
a business career with Creamery 
Package Company in 1916, which 
company he now heads as presi- 
dent and general manager. 

There are perhaps several rea- 
sons why teaching as a stepping 
stone to an executive career in 
business has proved successful. 
For any young man entering 
business, acquaintanceship, pub- 
licity, and wide study and read- 
ing are important. In a school or 
university teachers, if they care to 
exert themselves, have many op- 
portunities to meet the most suc- 
cessful people in their communities. 
They have time for study and 
travel; being trained to put their 
ideas in writing and to express 
themselves well, they can write 
magazine articles and books. Many 
a young college instructor or pro- 
fessor has used a couple of good 
books as paving stones to a career 
in business. 

Take the case of Donald Kirk 
David, president, American Maize 
Products Company. He was born 
in Moscow, Idaho, in 1896, gradu- 
ated from the University of Idaho 
with an A.B. in 1916, attended 
Harvard, and then became an in- 
structor in the Harvard School of 
Business Administration; he was 
appointed assistant dean and pro- 
fessor of marketing in 1922. Dur- 
ing that year he published a vol- 


ume, Retail Store Management 
Problems, and later with Malcolm 
P. McNair, another book, Prob- 
lems in Retailing. He was vice 
president of Royal Baking Powder 
Company from 1927 to 1929; 
when that famous old company 
went into Standard Brands, he 
was appointed vice president of 
that group. Since 1932 he has 
been president of American Maize, 
and is a director of R. H. Macy 
and Company, Standard Brands, 
Keith-Albee-Orpheum, and other 
well-known organizations. 

Another distinguished ex-school 
teacher is Leonard Porter Ayres, 
vice president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company and widely-known 
business statistician and _fore- 
caster. Mr. Ayres was born in 
Niantic, Connecticut, earned his 
Ph.D. in 1902 from Boston Uni- 
versity. He taught in Porto Rico 
and was superintendent of the city 
schools of San Juan from 1904 to 
1906, and until 1908 was general 
superintendent of Porto Rico 
schools. He has been vice president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company 
since 1920. During the war he was 
a colonel on the General Staff of 
the United States Army, chief 
statistician of the A.E.F., and sta- 
tistical officer of the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace, 
and economic adviser to the 
Dawes Plan Committee. He is the 
author of a number of books on 
education, on the automobile in- 
dustry, prices, business research, 
and economics. 

One of the biggest. advertising 
and marketing jobs in America is 
with General Foods, and a former 
college professor is vice president 
in charge of advertising for Gen- 
eral Foods. His name is Ralph 
Starr Butler, and it was because 
of his reputation in the School of 
Business at Madison that many 
eastern business leaders sent their 
sons to University of Wisconsin. 
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After he left Wisconsin, Mr. But- 
ler was appointed advertising man- 
ager of United States Rubber 
Company, and then went to De- 
voe and Raynolds Company, Inc., 
widely-known paint makers, as ad- 
vertising manager. Because he did 
not feel that the former manage- 
ment of Devoe and Raynolds was 
sufficiently aware of the economic 
importance of advertising to the 
paint business, he left that posi- 
tion, and when General Foods be- 
gan its great period of expansion, 
Mr. Butler was put in charge of 
all advertising for the many well- 
known food products, such as 
Maxwell House Coffee, Baker’s 
Cocoa, Swans Down Cake Flour, 
Grape Nuts, Instant Postum, 
Sanka Coffee, Calumet Baking 
Powder, Jello, Post Toasties, and 
other widely-used products. 

Still another technical school 
graduate who is making his mark 
in business is John Gray Byler, 
vice president and treasurer of 
W. T. Grant Company, chain 
store operators. Mr. Byler was 
born in 1900 at Sedalia, Missouri, 
and was educated at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, receiving 
his A.B. in 1922. The first step in 
his career was instructor at the 
Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania. But business beck- 
oned to him quickly for he became 
research assistant of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, 
where he remained for about a 
year before going with W. T. 
Grant Company, first as assistant 
secretary, then assistant control- 
ler, and then as vice president and 
treasurer. 

Of course, there are many other 
successful men in business who 
once were teachers; the account- 
ing profession is dotted with 
former teachers; we find them in 
advertising agencies and in re- 
search organizations of all kinds. 
And well we may, for what part 
of an executive’s job is more im- 
portant than teaching and train- 
ing subordinates to carry on? Per- 
haps, after all, the qualities which 
make a good teacher make a good 
business executive and leader. 
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r. Executive... 


put yourself in a Court Reporter’s 
shoes for just a moment... 





























It means long hours, transcribing court 
testimony at blazing speed 


It means buying your typewriters out of 
your own pocket 


It means spending your money for repairs 


...and you get paid at piece work rates...and paid 
only for what you can make your machine produce. 
* * * 


and, Mr. Executive, a recent survey, in every city 
of 100,000 population or more, proved this fact: 


MORE LC SMITHS ARE USED 
BY COURT REPORTERS THAN 
ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 











LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE ..... . NEW YORK 


LC SMITH 
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The Fight for the Tourist Dollar 


(Continued from page 20) 


industries. It has 2,200 cheese fac- 
tories and more than 4,000 dairy 
plants, and is our largest milk 
producing state. Obviously, any- 
thing that helps the state’s dairy- 
ing industry redounds to the bene- 
fit of all its business. 

Merely to catalog all of the pro- 
motional support given Wiscon- 
sin’s dairy campaign would require 
a lot of space. Here are a few of 
the things that were done: 

(1) Cheese and butter recipes 
were distributed on a large scale. 

(2) A dairy health primer for 
use in schools was prepared, which 
has attracted national comment. 

(3) A breakfast “project” was 
distributed in every Wisconsin 
school, designed to get children to 
eat more healthful breakfasts. 

(4) Publicity for Wisconsin’s 
dairy products was obtained in 
movies, on radio, and in news- 
papers throughout the country. 

(5) A counter cheese basket 
display was given retailers, which 
increased Wisconsin cheese sales 
everywhere, as much as 500 per 
cent in many stores. 

(6) Chain stores were given 
literature to show their clerks how 
to sell cheese. 

(7) Wisconsin hotels and res- 
taurants advised their patrons to 
“Take home a pound of Wiscon- 
sin cheese.” Menus informed tour- 
ists, “You are in Wisconsin— 
famed for dairy products.” _ 

(8) Dairy exhibits were set up 
at conventions in other states, and 
cheese souvenirs distributed. This 
was really a gigantic sampling 
campaign for Wisconsin cheese. 

Probably the best coordinated 
community promotion is that of 
the New England Council, which 
ties in everybody in New England. 
While the New England Council 
promotes all forms of wealth pro- 
ducing activity in its area, its 
principal advertising effort is in 
the field of recreational and indus- 
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trial development. That is, it aims 
to get tourists and summer resi- 
dents to go to New England, and 
to bring industries there. 

The New England Council is a 
research and development organi- 
zation. Also it is the coordinating 
body for all of the community pro- 
motion that is being done in New 
England. Its work is_ being 
financed by 1,500 companies. 

One of the most important ac- 
tivities that the Council originated 
is a marketing program for New 
England farm products. It has to 
do primarily with the grading, 
packaging, and selling of New 
England’s agricultural output. 
This program is now administered 
by the departments of agriculture 
of each of the states. 

The second activity which the 
Council fostered is the recreational 
campaign, financed by private 
money collected from hotels, rail- 
roads, utilities, retail stores, real 
estate agents, etc., and by the six 
New England states. The business 
concerns contribute 3831/3 per 
cent of the fund, and the states 
66 2/3 per cent, on a pro rata 
basis. 

The Council’s industrial devel- 
opment is paid for by New Eng- 
land’s service organizations, such 
as banks, railroads, and utilities. 

Thus, the Council ties in to all 
its work the individual business, 
the local community, the region, 
the state, and blocks of states. In 
the words of Dudley Harmon, its 
executive vice president, the New 
England Council has introduced 
“an integration of effort and a 
community-wide appreciation of 
both the opportunity and the task 
in regional promotion.” The Coun- 
cil soon made clear that anything 
which would help any community 
in the section would help all New 
England, and vice versa. 

What sort of results does com- 
munity promotion produce? Is 


there any proof that it really 
pays? Do business men get back 
the contributions they make to 
these funds? Do taxpayers get 
back the money that they are 
assessed for advertising? 

The proof is overwhelmingly 
convincing. Huge results are pro- 
duced on small expenditures in 
scores of community promotions. 
In most of these cases, the selling 
expense is extraordinarily low. 

For example, between 1910 and 
1937 the work of the New England 
Council jumped the recreational 
income of that district from $60,- 
000,000 to $517,000,000. 

North Carolina’s promotion 
campaign increased gasoline taxes 
$1,250,000 the first year that 
state advertised. During the first 
eight months of the drive to get 
industries, eighty-five plants lo- 
cated in the state. In 1937 and 
1938, in the midst of the recession, 
North Carolina collected the larg- 
est income taxes in its history. 

Wisconsin’s dairy campaign in- 
creased the state’s milk production 
$57,000,000 in two years. Of 
course, much of this was due to 
the post-depression price rise. 
However, if it had not been for 
the state’s promotion, it is likely 
that this greatly increased pro- 
duction would not have been sold. 

New York State’s milk cam- 
paign increased the consumption 
of fluid milk 7,000 milk cars in a 
twenty-seven-month period. That 
means that 221,036 more quarts 
of milk were consumed daily dur- 
ing this twenty-seven months. In 
one year, 1937, Minnesota’s cam- 
paign caused tourists to spend 
$80,000,000 in “the land of sky 
blue waters.” The work of the 
Washington State Progress Com- 
mission brought 100,000,000 extra 
dollars into that state in one 
season. 

But what proof is there that 
community advertising benefits no! 
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only the community as a whole, 
but everybody in the community? 
One year New Brunswick Province 
tactfully quizzed all its visitors as 
to the amount of money they spent 
in the Province. It averaged 
$73.34 a car. This money was 
spent mainly at gas stations, road- 
side stands, eating places, hotels 
and in retail stores generally, with 
small business men mainly. 

The New England Council fig- 
ures that for every $100 the tour- 
ist brings into the section, $25 
goes for traveling equipment, fish- 
ing tackle, other sporting goods, 
clothes, and camping accessories. 
Twenty dollars goes for rail, bus, 
boat or plane transportation, or 
for gas, oil, and car repairs. Hotel 
and other lodging expenses takes 
another $20. Food consumes $21. 
Eight dollars goes for amusements 
and $6.00 for refreshments. 

In the first ten years that she 
advertised, San Diego increased 
her population 104 per cent. Dur- 
ing this same period, the popula- 
tion of the nation as a whole 
increased less than 20 per cent. 
Remember, too, that current com- 
munity promotion methods at- 
tract desirable residents, not 
drifters. It is not hard to figure 
how an increase of 104 per cent in 
residents helped all business. 

Likewise, San Francisco in- 
creased its population 69 per cent 
in the first seven years of the Cali- 
fornians, Inc., campaign. In the 
first ten years of the advertising 
drive of The All-Year Club of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 
County increased its population 
148.4 per cent. In the meantime, 
the taxable wealth of the com- 
munity increased even faster. 

Southern California’s four lead- 
ing industries are: 

$265,385,925 yearly 

Tourists 216,713,817 yearly 
Motion 

pictures 
Citrus 

fruits 98,487,231 yearly 

It necds no argument to prove 
that everybody in a community 
benefits from having a $200,000,- 
000 industry in it. 


165,064,504 yearly 
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dison’s 


8',’x Il miracle. 


It’s the new, enclosed Edi- 
phone for your desk. A beauty to 
look at! Compact as a box of 
candy! This complete Ediphone 
takes up less desk space than a 
sheet of regular 8'2"x 11" busi- 

ness paper. Think of that! It’s 
another achievement of the 
“house of miracles’’—the 
Thomas A. Edison Laboratories. 

And it’s a cinch 
to use—easy as the 
telephone. You'll 
get out letters in 
20% to 50% less 


time. But that’s 


Completely enclosed . . 


Edi 


EDISON 


SAY IT TO THE 


. handsome. . 


| 


only half the advantage of this 
new time-saver. Memos, notes, 
dates, instructions, ideas are re- 
corded as you think of them. 
Details disappear like magic. 

Your mind is left free and 
clear for the real business prob- 
lems. Try one on your desk for 
a day or two. 

For all data, phone the Edi- 
phone (your city) 
or write Dept. A2, 
Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., W. Orange, N. J. 
In Canada, Thomas 
A. Edison of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay Street, 
Toronto. 


. dust-proof 


phone 
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1,090 Pages of Sales Experience 


1. NEW TRENDS IN SELLING 
Advantages of Various Sales Methods 
Effect of Social Security on Sales 

2. MARKETING POLICIES 

Voluntary Chains ; Buying Syndicates 
Wholesale and Retail Distribution Costs 
Distribution Channels, 656 Companies 
3. UNFAIR COMPETITION 

Rulings of Federal Trade Commission 
Decisions on Unfair Competition 

4. PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 

The Use of Special Allowances 

Free Deals and Bonus Inducements 
Terms of Sale in 78 Lines of Business 

5. SPECIAL SALES INDUCEMENTS 
Premium Plans for Dealers ; Clerks 
Premium Plans for Stimulating Sales 

6. MARKET DETERMINATION 
Spendable Money-Income by States 
County Buying Power Indices 
Appraising Distributors’ Trading Areas 
Data on Metropolitan Markets 

7. SALES BUDGETING 

Sales Budget Practices by Lines 
Operating Budgets for Retail Businesses 
Departmental Sales Budgets by Months 
8. SALES ORGANIZATION 

Work Organization in Sales Department 
Scope of Sales Managers’ Activities 
Time Spent in Territory by Managers 
9. COMPENSATING SALES EXECUTIVES 
Salaries Paid 200 Sales Executives 
Commission Plans for Sales Managers 
Trends in Sales Managers’ Compensation 
10. SECURING SALESMEN 

Where 834 Firms Get Best Men 
Planning Sales Recruiting Literature 
11. SELECTING SALESMEN 

Practical Tests for Selecting Salesmen 
Standard Application Blanks 

Aptitude and Mental Tests 

12. SALESMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Salaries Paid Salesmen, by Lines 
Commissions Generally Paid Salesmen 
Bonus Plans for Retail Clerks 

13. COMPENSATION OF BRANCH MEN 
Branch Office Profit-Sharing Plans 
Profit-Sharing Plans for New Branches 
“Overriding’’ Commission Plans 

14. TRAINING SALESMEN 

How to Lay Out a Sales Manual 
Preparing a Training Course 

Group Training of Salesmen 

15. SALESMEN’S QUOTAS 

Essentials of a Good Quota System 
Population Data for Setting Quotas 
Adjusting Quotas to Seasonable Demand 
16. SALES LEADS AND INQUIRIES 
Best Methods of Getting Inquiries 
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Getting “‘Live’’ Leads for Salesmen 
Following Up Inquiries Sent Salesmen 
17. ROUTING SALESMEN 

Routing Salesmen in City Territory 
The Block System of Routing Salesmen 
18. SUPERVISION OF SALESMEN 
Sales Reports and Time Control Methods 
Progress Reports for New Salesmen 
Desk Chart for Following Up Reports 
19. SALESMEN’S EXPENSE CONTROL 
How 200 Companies Control Expenses 
Automobile Expense Allowances 

20. CONTESTS AND CAMPAIGNS 
Experience with Consumer Contests 
Planning a Contest for Retail Dealers 
Salesmen’s Contests and Activities 

21. BULLETINS AND PUBLICATIONS 
Suggestive General Letters to Salesmen 
Bulletins for Salesmen and Dealers 
Dealer and Consumer House Organs 

22. CONFERENCES AND CONVENTIONS 
Setting Up a Sales Conference Program 
Territorial Sales Conferences 

Annual Conventions of Salesmen 

23. SALES FORMS AND CONTRACTS 
Consideration in Sales Contracts 

Points to Cover in Written Contracts 
Exclusive Agency Agreements 

24. ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 
Percentage of Sales Spent 

Allocating the Appropriation 
Advertising Expenditures, by Lines 

25. ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

When Should Counsel Be Employed 
Cost of Advertising Agency Service 
List of 400 Recognized Agencies 

26. ADVERTISING MEDIA 

Estimating Cost Newspaper Advertising 
Outdoor Advertising and Store Displays 
Direct-Mail Advertising Pointers 

27. MAILING LISTS 

Best Sources for New Names 

Directory of Mailing List Sources 
Publishers of City Directories 

28. PROMOTIONAL LITERATURE 
Suggestions for Writing Advertising 
Uses of Sales Promotional Pieces 
Setting Up a Sales Promotional Budget 
29. SALES CORRESPONDENCE 
Correspondence Improvement Program 
Suggestions for Group Meetings 
Suggested Bulletins to Correspondents 
30. COLLECTION METHODS 


Influence of Collections on Sales 
Interesting Salesmen in Collections 
Getting Larger First Payments 


31. SELLING IN CANADA 
32. EXPORT SELLING 
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at the special price of $6.50. (Price in leather binding $7.50.) If check accompanies 
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When a Trusted 
Employee Goes 
Wrong 


(Continued from page 34) 


establish a default by a particu- 
lar employee. 

The amounts for which individ 
ual employees may be covered 
range from $2,500 to $25,000 in 
multiples of $2,500, and there may 
be attached to the bond a sched 
ule covering each of the important 
officers for a larger amount. This 
form permits the employer, for a 
very reasonable premium, to hav: 
coverage on all employees with 
larger amounts on the more impor 
tant executives. This form is ap 
propriate for the smaller concerns. 

The Commercial Blanket Bond, 
another standard form of the 
Surety Association of America, 
covers all employees and also in- 
cludes automatic coverage on all 
new employees. The principal dif- 
ference between this bond and the 
Blanket Position Bond is .that it 
does not provide separate cover- 
age on each employee, but provides 
an amount of coverage which is 
available for any single loss, i.c., 
“any one loss or series of losses 
caused by the fraudulent or dis- 
honest acts of any employee or 
combination of employees.” When 
a loss is paid, the amount of cov- 
erage available for other losses is 
reduced by the amount so paid, 
but there is a provision in the bond 
which automatically restores the 
coverage to its original amount. 

This bond may be issued in 
amounts from $5,000 to $25,000 
in multiples of $5,000, and in 
amounts from $25,000 upward in 
multiples of $25,000. 

This is the form of bond suit- 
able for large concerns. The di- 
rectors of such concerns can al- 
ways satisfy their obligation by 
seeing to it that such a bond in 
an adequate amount is carried. 
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What Is a Good Industrial 
Relations Policy? 


1. A fair wage policy—a policy that contemplates 
paying to the wage earner as much as is economically 
possible and a wage that is in consonance with prevail- 
ing wages of similar industries in the same community. 


2. A decent hours-of-work policy. 


3. Decent physical conditions under which to work. 


4. A scientific determination of an employee’s fitness 


for a given job. 


5. Systematic promotion and wage advancement. 


6. A systematic and intelligent plan of transfer. 


7. Incentive plans, designed as much for workers as 
for the company, and subject to change only under 


extreme circumstances. 


8. Remove from the department foreman the power 
of employment and discharge. 


9. An intelligent system under which, and by which, 
employees may be informed on matters affecting the 
company and their employment. 


10. Treat human beings as such; at least give them 
the same consideration you would give an expensive 
piece of machinery.—Gorpon L. Hostetter, director, 
Employers Association of Chicago. 


More News of Open 


House Events 


Since publication in AmeEri- 
caN Busrness of several suc- 
cessful open house days con- 
ducted by Servel, Inc., Western 
Electric, General Electric, and 
other well-known companies, 
reports are coming in that 
many other companies are us- 
ing the plan for helping the 
people of communities sur- 
rounding plants to _ better 
understand the work of those 
plant employees. 

One of the most recent open 
house events was held by War- 
ten Telechron Company at its 
Ashland, Massachusetts, plant. 
Trains, busses, and private 
automobiles brought the visi- 
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tors; more than 400 registered 
during the first hour of the 
afternoon session. By the end 
of the evening session, more 
than 1,500 people had _ been 
checked through the plants. 

Two separate itineraries were 
developed and visiting groups 
were led through the factory 
over alternate routes. Em- 
ployee groups which acted as 
guides were supplied with 
necessary production figures 
of general interest to use in ex- 
plaining activities of the plant 
employees. 

An attractive four-page sou- 
venir booklet was presented to 
every visitor. 
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Hormel to Test Stockholder- 


Employee Plan 


Jay C. Hormel, president of 
George A. Hormel Company, 
widely-known meat packers of 
Austin, Minnesota, who is al- 
ready famed for his annual 
wage plan, recently announced 
a year’s experiment with what 
he calls a joint stockholder- 
employee fund. 

The plan applies to all em- 
ployees at Austin, including 
officers, but excepts salesmen. 
All wages and salaries paid 
Austin employees, plus the 
profits from the operation of 
the Austin plant, will be thrown 
together in one fund, Mr. Hor- 
mel explained. The fund will be 
divided at the end of the year 
between employees and com- 
mon stockholders. To begin 
with, the joint earnings ac- 
count will be divided at the end 
of the year in the ratio of 80 
per cent to eligible employees, 
and 20 per cent to the stock- 
holders. If the 80 per cent is 


more than enough to cover the 
regular weekly pay checks, 
which the workers already 
have received, the joint earn- 
ings account will be divided 
80-20 as long as the money 
holds out, or until each em- 
ployee has received four weeks’ 
additional pay. 

After employees have their 
four weeks’ additional pay, 
Hormel explained, the balance 
would be split 50-50 among 
stockholders and employees. 

This plan does not supersede 
or interfere in any way with 
Hormel’s annual wage plan 
which has been successfully in 
effect for several years among 
certain classifications of the 
packing house employees. It 
was explained by Mr. Hormel 
that this employee-stockholder 
plan is experimental and may 
be abandoned after the pres- 
ent fiscal year ending Octo- 
ber 28, 1939. 
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CAPITAL CITY PAPER CO. SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





Anxious to impress upon their own and other salesmen the need 
for being of some use to buyers, Capital City Paper Company, 
Springfield, Illinois, printed a quantity of hangers bearing the 
copy, “Help the Buyer Buy in 1939.” Many hangers were distrib- 
uted throughout the territory covered by the company and much 
favorable comment was heard in connection with the activity. 


House Magazine Ideas That 
Interest Employees 


Every editor and _ writer 
knows that people are primar- 
ily interested in themselves. A 
well-known house organ editor 
points out that any company 
big enough to publish its own 
employees’ magazine, has many 
employees whose life history is 
thrilling, adventuresome, excit- 
ing, weird, unusual, or sensa- 
tional and dramatic. 

Instead of filling the maga- 
zine with usual preachments 
about being loyal to the com- 
pany, this editor conducts all 
sorts of interesting surveys and 
check-ups which develop into 
interesting and readable ar- 
ticles about the employees. 

For example: He started out 
to find the employee who was 
born the greatest number of 
miles distant from the factory; 
he found a young man who 
was the son of a mining en- 
gineer, who had been born in 
South Africa while his parents 
were there on a mining mission. 
A story about this young man’s 
early environment made a yarn 
good enough for publication in 
a national magazine. On another 
occasion he determined to learn 
where each employee was born, 
and listed all these birthplaces 
by countries; almost the entire 
world was represented. 

For some time he has been 
running a series of articles on 
employee hobbies. Another 
series dealt with employee edu- 
cation; he found employees who 
had attended universities in 
Paris, Heidelberg, Moscow, 
Edinburgh, Vienna, and almost 
everyone of our most famous 
schools in America. Soon he 
plans to write a series on the 
most widely traveled em- 
ployees. Few phases of human 
activity are missing from the 
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list of things company em- 
ployees have done or have 
tried. Their stories, he declares, 
are fascinating human material, 
which, when printed, helps all 
employees understand and ap- 
preciate each other more and 
more. 

He has found that these close 


contacts with employees which 
result from these interviews 
bring out many interesting 


facts about unsuspected abili- 
ties of different employees. He 
found a receptionist who had 


almost amazing ability as an 
artist, and was able to bring 
about a transfer of this em- 


ployee to the advertising de- 
partment and arrange for the 
former receptionist to begin 
studying nights at art school. 


Gives $100 Bills 
To Employees 


Celebrating his twenty-fifth 
anniversary with the business, 
‘President George W. Morris, 
of the National Office Supply 
Company, presented each one 
of his employees with a new, 
crisp $100 banknote. With this 
presentation Mr. Morris sent 
each of the 120 employees in 
his business a_ letter which 
pointed out that he was .cele- 
brating his silver business an- 
niversary and that he could 
think of no better way for 
celebrating it that in giving 
them this remembrance. “You 
have been loyal, faithful em- 
ployees,” declared Mr. Morris, 
“and this method of celebrat- 
ing gives me more pleasure and 
greater satisfaction than any 
other that occurs to me.” 


Beginning January 1, 1939, 
Jewel Tea Company employees 
21 years old or over, with one 
year of service, are eligible to 
participate in a plan whereby 
the employee contributes from 
$1.00 to $4.00 weekly to a re- 
tirement fund, to which the 
company will contribute 25 
per cent of its net profit each 
year in excess of cumulative 
earnings of $3.00 per share on 
the 280,000 shares of common 
stock now issued. 

To start the plan the com- 
pany placed $80,555.90 in trust; 
this fund is to be distributed to 






Jewel Tea Retirement 
Plan for Employees 





the credit of employees who 
join the plan between Janu- 
ary 1, 1939 and July 15, 1939, 

Employees are not required 
to join, and may withdraw at 
any time after a period of 
twenty-six weeks; amounts of 
employee deposits may change, 
but not oftener than once 
every three months. All funds 
are placed in trust, and retire- 
ment may come at company’s 
option at any time after reach- 
ing the age of fifty years, or at 
employee’s option after fifty- 
seven. Retirement is automatic 
at sixty-five. 


How Roos Brothers Win 
Friendship of Job Hunters 


“Public relations” is a term 
with a wide meaning for Roos 
Brothers, Inc. who have a 
chain of high-class department 
stores on the Pacific Coast 
featuring sportswear for all 
members of the family. Every 
year during the holiday season, 
Roos stores, like many other 
firms, find themselves swamped 


with appeals for Christmas 
work. Some applicants are 
hired; but many more are of 


necessity turned away. Realiz- 
ing that these applicants for 
work, and their families or 
close friends are, or may be in 
the future, customers of the 
store, that a large proportion 
of them may be high school or 
college students belonging to 
good families, Roos Brothers 
this Christmas worked out a 
simple system of personal at- 
tention calculated to retain the 
good-will of the person whose 
application had been refused. 

Several days after Christ- 
mas, each applicant received a 
personally addressed postcard 
sent from the Personnel De- 
partment, which read: 

“We regret very much in- 
deed that it was not possible 
for us to call you this Christ- 
mas. Our list of applications 
was very long and, unfortu- 
nately, we were not able to 
reach yours. We hope that an- 
other year we may be more 
fortunate, and thank you for 
your courtesy and your inter- 
est in offering to help us.” 

The cost of sending out 
these friendly messages on one- 
cent government cards was 
small, but in taking the sting 
out of rejection, this personal 
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attention undoubtedly has re- 
tained or won an inestimable 
amount of good-will from the 
job seekers and their families. 

One applicant’s father was 
interviewed. Albert N. Hansen, 
owner of the Bear Photo Serv- 
ice, San Francisco, has a son 
whom he is training to take 
over his business. But first, he 
wants the boy to have some in- 
dependent experience of the 
business world. This holiday 
season, he sent Robert out to 
hunt up a Christmas job, en- 
tirely on his own without any 
parental introductions or the 
use of pull. Robert applied to 
the leading department stores, 
among other firms. 

“No one knew who he was,” 
said Hansen senior. “To the 
personnel managers he _ was 
just another applicant. Judg- 
ing by the treatment he re- 
ceived in many of the places 
where he offered himself, few 
if any of the firms or their 
representatives stopped to con- 
sider that he and his family 
might be potential or actual 
customers. It happened that in 
one department store, where 
we spend something like $2,000 
a year, Robert received the 
worst treatment of all. But 
whether an applicant for em- 
ployment is a_ potential or 
existing customer for $2.00 
worth of business or $2,000, it 
is obviously poor business 
policy to fail to keep his good- 
will, or even to actively antago- 
nize him. The little system of 
personal attention to work ap- 
plicants practiced by loos 


Brothers this year seems to 
me sound psychology.” 
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Democracy in Industry 


S A nation, we profess to believe in democracy. Over 

a period of years we have gained considerable experi- 
ence in the use of certain essential instruments of 
democracy. We have employed a constitution, a legis- 
lature, and a judiciary with a considerable degree of 
success in governing our relations with one another as 
citizens. In view of our belief in democracy, our prac- 
tical experience with its methods and the success we have 
enjoyed with it as citizens, it seems logical that we 
might consider the adaptation of these same instruments 
as a possible means of developing a rational and orderly 
government of our industrial relations. 

The suggestion that we need more democracy in our 
industrial life should not be interpreted as a proposal 
that we attempt to establish pure democracy in indus- 
try. It is doubtful that any but the most radical em- 
ployees would advocate the ruthless destruction of 
property rights which such a step perhaps would re- 
quire. We might, however, substitute for the autocracy 
we now have a constitutional government which would 
preserve capital and property, and at the same time 
measurably improve the position of the employee. As a 
matter of fact, moving in this direction might well en- 
hance existing property values, through the develop- 
ment of greater cooperation—Paut Mooney, general 
manager, public relations and personnel, Kroger Gro- 
cery and Baking Company. 


Caterpillar Gives Booklet 
To Plant Visitors 


Visitors to the big plants of 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
at Peoria, Illinois, are handed 
a well-printed booklet which 
contains the illustrated history a 
of the track type tractors, and 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
leading firm in the industry. 


Introduction to the booklet 
reads, “For those who have 
visited the ‘Caterpillar’ fac- 
tory, this booklet will serve as 
handy reminder of their 
visit and a cordial welcome to 
‘come again.’ 

“For those who have not 
been our guests, the following 
pages will briefly outline some 
of the facts of interest con- 
cerning the ‘Caterpillar’ plant 
and its history.” 

The booklet tells of the first 
track type tractors, how they 
were used, and relates details 
of the mergers which resulted 
in the formation of the present 
company. Like all Caterpillar 
publications it is profusely il- 
lustrated. 

Many companies which make 
a practice of welcoming visi- 
tors to plants offer some sort 
of booklet or souvenir, or oc- 
casionally a sample or model of 
the products made in the plant 
to all visitors. Many companies 
also have trained guides who 
conduct groups of _ visitors 
through plants and factories. 
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Salesmen Join Hands to 


Sell San Francisco 


December 28, 1938, saw a 
rally of almost ten thousand 
salesmen at Exposition Audi- 
torium, San Francisco. These 
enthusiastic salesmen assem- 
bled to study plans for one of 
the most vigorous campaigns 
San Francisco has ever seen. 
Their goal is to “Sell San 
Francisco” to the world. 

In addition to Mayor Angelo 
J. Rossi, speakers were W. A. 
Foster, vice president, Borden’s 
Dairy Delivery Company, and 
Harold J. Boyd, controller, 
City and County of San Fran- 
cisco. J. W. Howell, president, 
San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, and Percy E. Allen, 
president, San Francisco Sales 
Managers’ Association intro- 
duced the speakers. 

United Commercial Travelers 
and other organizations of 
salesmen are cooperating, and 
are joining with other salesmen 
in a vast campaign to carry the 
message of San Francisco and 
its big fair to the world. The 
program opened with a sere- 


nade by a_ thirty-piece band 
playing “San Francisco,” and 
included a number of vaude- 
ville acts and songs. 

The meeting was announced 
in a joint “newspaper,” tabloid 
size, published by the San 
Francisco Chronicle, the San 
Francisco Examiner, the Call- 
Bulletin and the San Francisco 
News. Among the news items 
of San Francisco to be spread 
by salesmen is the fact that 
fourteen new industries chose 
San Francisco in November 
1938, that bridge tolls totaled 
more than $500,000 during 1938, 
that realty sales hit a record 
peak, and that San Francisco 
is second only to New York as 
a port in tonnage and value of 
cargo. 

Salesmen of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, are also joining in a 
campaign to sell the impor- 
tance of the Grand Rapids 
Furniture Market, and to pro- 
mote Grand Rapids as a furni- 
ture style and manufacturing 
center. 


Salesmen’s Names Are Engraved 
On New Factory Corner Stone 


With the announcement of 
erection of a new building, 
Panther Oil and Grease Mfg. 
Co., Ft. Worth, Texas, manu- 
facturers, offered to engrave on 
the corner stone names of all 
salesmen who, during the month 
of February, reach or exceed 
quota assigned to them. On the 
corner stone will also be another 


set of names, those of sales- 
men who sold $100 worth of 
business on the day of the 
ground-breaking ceremony for 
the new building. This cere- 
mony was scheduled for Mon- 
day, January 30, 1939. To sales- 
men selling $200 or more on 
ground-breaking day an addi- 
tional incentive is offered. 
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Business Is “Terribly Human’ 


Says Dr. Davis 


Dr. Roy Davis, head of the 
English Department of Boston 
University’s College of Busi- 
ness Administration, recently 
declared, “The interesting and 
hopeful fact about business is 
that it is so terribly human. 
Only out of things human can 
humaneness proceed and 
growth in humaneness is the 
only thing that marks human 
progress.” 

In defining business, Dr. 
Davis spoke of work and busi- 
ness as synonymous terms— 
work as any purposive effort, 
and business as any activity 
the purpose of which is profit 
in money or money equivalent. 

“I think that we are likely to 
overworship our classics,” he 
said, “and I do think that Plato 
was at some disadvantages, 
having never seen a Sears, Roe- 
buck catalog or gone to a 
movie. We are all a bit in- 
clined to ‘see things in Shakes- 
peare, Shakespeare never saw,’ 
nevertheless, every time I re- 
read Plato’s Republic I am im- 
pressed with my own lack of 
original thought. Plato saw, as 
apparently the present Demo- 
cratic Administration does not 
see, that the solution of human 
problems does not rest solely 
in the manipulation of material 
things; but Plato obviously 
failed to see what the Roose- 
velt Administration does plainly 
see, that the manipulation of 
material things may be made 
an expression of humaneness, 
the only earthly expression that 
I know of the moral law of the 
universe. 

“Now, I don’t believe,” he 
said, “that the problems of life 
are wholly economic, but I 
gravely assert that in a capi- 
talistic world no decent man 
or woman can live apart from 
capitalistic problems. And I 
further assert that morality is 
not something done up in a 
napkin; right and wrong are 
not performed on nothing by 
nobody in a vacuum. They are 
not even solely a state of mind. 
And I further deduce from 
these statements that weighty 
moral issues are in the world 
as we know it inseparably tied 
in with complex economic 
problems. ‘Pay me what thou 
ownest’ is today often ex- 
plained by cost accounting; 
‘thou shalt not steal’ may 
prove to be a problem in mar- 
keting. Possibly life insurance 
has really done more to undo 
the heavy burdens and dry the 
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widow’s tears than whole li- 
braries of stoic meditations. I 
believe in spiritual effects, but 
I don’t believe that such effects 
or accomplishments are ever 
divorced from things: Faith 
without works is not merely 
dead, it has never been alive.” 


The Share of 
Production 
Wage Plan 


Allen W. Rucker, president, 
the Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Com- 
pany, management engineers 
and sales counselors, is dis- 
tributing a twelve-page booklet 
which outlines the “Share of 
Production” wage plan, which 
Mr. Rucker has been studying 
for a number of years. 

The plan is designed to do 
away with bickering over hour- 
ly wage rates, and is based on 
setting a definite percentage 
of total income for wages, these 
wages to vary, as salable pro- 
duction varies. Mr. Rucker be- 
lieves that his plan is the most 
equitable method of setting 
wages, and points out that a 
high hourly wage invariably 
brings a low total of hours 
worked per year. 


Salesmen Serve on Sales 


Advisory Council 


Eighteen retail salesmen, who 
have done outstanding work in 
selling Kelvinator household 
appliances, met in January in 
Detroit, as members of the ad- 
visory council of the Kelvina- 
tor National Salesmen’s Insti- 
tute, the school of salesman- 
ship which has been established 
by George W. Mason, president, 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation. 

This council was meeting 
with officials of the Institute 
and executives of the Kelvina- 
tor Division of the corporation 
for the purpose of hearing an 
outline of the course of study 
and the proposed method of 
administering it. 

Meeting with the group 
were Sidney Edlund, New York 
City, sales counselor, who is 
president of the Institute; C. 
William Rados, the Institute’s 
manager; Henry W. Burritt, 
vice president of the Kelvinator 
Division of Nash-Kelvinator; 
and Miles H. Ditmer, Thomas 
L. Craig, and Ronald A. Dem- 
mer, field representatives of the 
Institute. 

Members of the advisory 
council of the Institute, se- 
lected for their outstanding 
achievements in selling, and the 
distributor or dealer organiza- 
tions they represent, are: 

Harry Meier, Fred Salway 
Company, Batavia, N. Y.; 
Anson W. Sears, Poucher, 


Managers Meet to Study 
Industrial Relations 


The American Management 
Association will conduct a 
three-day meeting, February 
15 to 17, at the Palmer House 
in Chicago, for the purpose of 
studying plans for putting in- 
dustrial relations policies to 
work. Subjects for speeches 
and discussion will include, 
“Top Management’s Responsi- 
bilities in Making Industrial 
Relations Policies Work”; 
“Wages and Hours,” by Alex 
Elson, regional attorney, 
Wage and Hour Division of 
the Department of Labor; 
“Changes in Social Security,” 
by J. Douglas Brown, director 
of the Industrial Relations 
Section of Princeton Univer- 
sity; “Principles of Job Rat- 
ing,” by W. R. Coley, factory 
manager of Leeds and North- 
rup Company; “Merit Rating,” 


H. H. Kerr, president, Boston 
Gear Works; “Regularization 
of Employment,” C. Canby 
Balderston, professor of in- 
dustry, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; “Standards of Execu- 
tive Performance,” by William 
Conover, assistant director of 
Industrial Relations, U. S. 
Steel Corporation; “Group 
Medicine,” Dr. W. A. Sawyer, 
medical director, Eastman Ko- 
dak Company; “Getting Man- 
agement Policies Across to the 
Supervisory and Working 
Force,” George Hodge, Indus- 
trial Relations Department, In- 
ternational Harvester Com- 
pany; “Collective Bargaining,” 
Almon E. Roth, president, San 
Francisco Employers’ Council, 
and Ivan L. Willis, assistant 
manager, Industrial Relations, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. 


Wood and Wallin, Inc., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; Perry W. 
Briley, J. G. De Prez Com- 
pany, Shelbyville, Ind.; Walter 
L. Gates, Kelvinator Branch, 
Detroit; Morris Warnick, Fed- 
eral Furniture Store, New Or- 
leans, La.; Jerry W. Dollins, 
555 Incorporated, Little Rock, 
Ark.; C. J. Crutchfield, Dur- 
ham Public Service Company, 
Durham, N. C.; Clarence E 
Peglow, Northern States Power 
Company, Minneapolis; George 
H. Kraft, Northern State 
Power Company, Minneapolis 

Raymond J. Black, G. Ss 
Blodgett Company, Burlington, 
Vt.; F. P. McCarty, Rudge ani 
Guenzel Company, Lincoln, 
Neb.; B. Simon, W. W. Short 
Company, Houston, Tex.; Joe 
Morris, Allen L. Berry Com- 
pany, Los Angeles; B. L. Cole 
Modern Utilities Company, 
Great Falls, Mont.; Frank W 
Snyder, Duke Power Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Fred D. 
Myers, Myers Electric Com- 
pany, West Palm Beach, Fila., 
and John C. Boettger, Hess 
Brothers, Allentown, Pa. 

The members of the advisor) 
council are chosen on the basis 
of three from each Kelvinator 
region. 


Committee to 
Assist New 
Employees 


Committees for each depart- 
ment are being used in a num- 
ber of organizations for the 
purpose of acquainting new 
employees with various phases 
of the business. 

One, two, or three employees 
volunteer to spend some time 
with each new employee to 
show him around. In some or- 
ganizations these committees 
explain the dates and methods 
of pay, office and house rules, 
point out rest rooms, wardrobe 
facilities, introduce employees 
to fellow workers, conduct 
them to lunch rooms, the li- 
brary, doctor’s office, or other 
places of interest. 

Only picked employees are 
allowed to serve on these com- 
mittees, usually trusted em- 
ployees, known to be well ac- 
quainted with company poli- 
cies and methods, who have 
demonstrated loyalty and the 
right spirit. 
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New Cover Series 
Designed by 
Bel Geddes 


IRST of a series which will con- 

tinue throughout 1939, the cover 
on the current issue of AMERICAN 
BustnEss comes from the studio of 
Norman Bel Geddes, widely known 
industrial and theatrical designer, 
whose work has had a marked ef- 
fect on design in many industries. 

Long famous for his work in the 
theatre, as designer of such famous 
productions as “The Miracle” for 
Morris Gest, and “Dead End,” his 
own production, Bel Geddes is now 
busy supervising the design, erec- 
tion, and construction of the 
$2,500,000 General Motors Build- 
ing at the New York World’s Fair, 
as well as the monster exhibits. 

He has been referred to as 
“America’s Leonardo da _ Vinci” 
because his versatile talents have 
led him into all kinds of projects 
which are frequently far ahead of 
the times. In 1932 he published a 
book, Horizons, in which he showed 
designs for streamlined trains, air- 
planes, and ocean liners which are 
only today beginning to be fully 
appreciated. 
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Auto-typists Answer 
Inquiries—Type Sales 
Letters at Fraction 
Of Their Former Cost 


The Carnation Company, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, writes us as follows: 


We purchased four Auto-typists a little over three years ago and these machines 
have been in constant use since that time with entire satisfaction. These machines 
answer inquiries received from day to day by our advertising department and get 
out general mailings of sales letters several times each year. 
Before purchasing these machines we made a very accurate check-up on the cost 
of producing these letters and as a result we are in a position to know what our 
savings have been. Our estimated savings on the production of the above-men- 
tioned letters during a period of twelve months was $3,722.13. On the basis of the 
above figures you will find that these machines paid for themselves in less than 
one year’s time. 
You, too, can make substantial savings with the installation of one or more 
Auto-typists. Users write that one machine saves them $500 per year, two 
Auto-typists save $1,500, and a full battery as much as $4,000 annually. 
Auto-typist users include every size and type of business firms from small 
retailers to such national leaders as Chevrolet Motors, Montgomery Ward, 
and Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Auto-typists produce individually typed, and personalized, sales letters, 
collection letters, and promotional letters of every description. Supplement 
your present sales program with these effective and inexpensive personal 


 AUTO-TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway 
Chicago New York City 


Strand House 
London W. C. 2 





Mail this coupon 
for full informa- 
tion. Learn how 
Auto-typists can 
help your sales 
and collection 
problems. 


I would like more information about the Standard and Selector 
Auto-typist. 


Name. . 
Company 


Address 
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'3-1N-T RACK 


for occasional crowds 
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Where checking faciliti are limited, a 
*3-in-1"" Rack answers every emergency call. 
Assembled from two costumers and the 
“Hat Shelf Bridge’ it accommodates 44 
people in 6 feet, yet knocked down can be 
stored in any closet. Costumers may be 
used individually as desired. Beautifully 
finished in crackle enamel, choice of 16 
modern colors, the “3-in-1” is in keeping 
with the finest appointments. Can be assem- 
pled in 10 seconds. 
Complete “3-in-1” Unit . . . . $27.50 
Costumers (individually) . . . $8.50 
) - 











Write for new 

Catalog show- 

ing complete 
line. 


Heavy Cast non-tippable base, rigid 
tubular steel construction and spa- 
cious hat shelf. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO., INC. 


“The Checkroom People” 
1806 N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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The Hullabaloo About Audits 


(Continued from page 14) 


services to business is clearing up 
all these general misconceptions of 
the role of the accountant as a 
servant of business. We must re- 
member that accountancy is now in 
a defensive position; yet it is tak- 
ing the blame for many things for 
which it is not entirely responsible. 
If a sick man needs an operation, 
but refuses to permit the doctor to 
operate, no one blames the doctor 
if the patient dies. Yet, here is ac- 
countancy getting a black eye for 
almost exactly the same reason. No 
one would be happier than the ac- 
countant if he were permitted to 
make a full and complete examina- 
tion of every business he is called 
on to audit. But it is frequently 
only when a merger is in sight, 
when loans are sought, or when the 
fat is in the fire, as it is in the 
McKesson case, that the auditors 
are called in and given a free 
reign to really examine a business. 

Nor can business be blamed en- 
tirely. Business must hold down 
expenses. It shudders at the cost 
of verifying accounts, of checking 
inventories, and pricing inven- 
tories. And so long as the stock- 
holders, the owners, or the lending 
agencies do not demand more com- 
plete audits, it will be difficult for 
the accountants to persuade busi- 
ness to shoulder the expense; even 
the stockholders often refuse to 
countenance the heavy expendi- 
tures necessary for complete 
audits. So, at first glance, it would 
seem that the situation is hopeless. 
But it is not so bad, when we con- 
sider one of the chief reasons why 
so few business men will pay for 
complete audits. 

When it is no longer possible to 
use a mere balance sheet audit 
and consider it as complete and 
adequate, business will willingly 
pay for more complete audits. As 
we have pointed out, balance sheet 
audits, partial audits, and other 
half-way measures are frequently 
adequate because no one reads the 


accountant’s certification, becaus: 
no one questions the source of th 
figures, or the principles used t: 
arrive at the figures. 

As we realize, when we stop t 
consider, a complete and thoroug! 
report from an auditor looks ver, 
much like a partial audit, or « 
mere balance sheet audit. Ther 
are pages of figures, there is th: 
balance sheet, and there is the sam: 
old recourse to resounding phrases 

Now suppose there was, speak 
ing figuratively, a red flag attached 
to every incomplete audit ; suppos: 
there was a prominent warning sig 
nal displayed in connection with: 
every partial report or any half 
way measure used in auditing 
Would business be content to show 
these audits, flagged as partial or 
incomplete? 

Some of the so-called bad prac 
tices in connection with accounting 
might be corrected or improved 
with a remedy just this simple, and 
here is a suggestion. The first 
thing to be done, as we see it, is 
to define the different types of 
audits which are demanded by 
business. Agree upon a new audit- 
ing nomenclature and stick to it. 
This would spotlight the fact that 
an audit is not always complete, 
or that it is sometimes only a par- 
tial job. Let each different type 
of audit be labeled or named. One 
method would be to design a stand- 
2rd cover or binder for each type 
of audit—and have every account- 
iag organization stick to these 
standard covers. 

Inside the covers, the first 
thing encountered should be 
complete, printed form, with state 
ments or questions to be filled in 
by the accountant. This form 
would be standard for each type 
of audit, and would answer ever} 
reasonable question concerning th 
exact methods and principles em- 
ployed, and the scope of the audit 

Following this plan we would 
have, say, three kinds of audits 
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An “A” audit which would be com- 
plete in every respect; a “B” 
audit which would not be so 
thorough or complete, and, last, a 
“C” audit which would be what 
we now term a balance sheet audit. 
The “A” audit could be bound in a 
standard green cover, the “B” 
audit in a blue cover, and the “C” 
audit in a red cover. Covers and 
certification would always be 
standardized; there could be no 
deviation from these covers and 
certifications, once the form, type, 
ind designs were standardized. 

Certification forms would be em- 
»hasized and featured in the re- 
port. Thus a credit man, a poten- 
tial investor, or a_ stockholder 
would see in nontechnical lan- 
guage a report of every step taken 
in auditing the business. He would 
see, before he looked at anything 
else, whether the accounts receiv- 
able were verified ; he would be told 
how the accounts payable were 
verified; he would be told who 
supervised the taking of the in- 
ventory; he would learn whether 
the inventory was priced at mar- 
ket, or an “under the hammer” 
basis, at cost, or at some esti- 
mated figure of its worth to the 
business under examination. He 
would be warned if inventory fig- 
ures were taken from some state- 
ment of a company officer or 
executive, and told if some steps 
were taken to assure the auditor 
of the accuracy of inventory fig- 
ures. He would be warned if the 
statement, in the case of a com- 
pany with subsidiaries, was con- 
solidated or combined. 

As this is being written, the 
papers and financial journals are 
filled with reports of two fights, 
one between a governmental agency 
and a western financial organiza- 
tion, the other between a govern- 
mental agency and an investment 
company. In both cases the argu- 
ment arises out of a difference of 
opinion in the use of combined 
statements instead of consolidated 
statements, in which inter-com- 
pany items are eliminated. While 
the public may not understand the 
difference, the net result is that 
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public confidence is undermined, | 
incurred by stock-| 
holders, and the man on the street 


losses are 


is more than ever convinced that | 
he cannot understand audits. 

Under this system, if it were| 
adopted by government 
tory agencies, credit men, bankers, | 
and business, in general, 
countant would be insured that his 
figures could not be misinterpreted 
or misused; there would be no 
questions concerning the aging of 
accounts, the methods of figuring 
depreciation, the scope of the ex- 
amination. It would put on record | 
prominently every business man| 
who attempted to palm off an in-| 
complete audit for a complete one; | 
it would prevent people from mis- | 
taking an inadequate audit for an 
adequate one. 

Obviously, there are businesses | 
which could not afford, each year, 
a complete class “A” audit. Then, 
such a business could have this 
type of audit, once every second 
year, or every third year. But, the 
point is, no matter whether a given | 
business had an “A” audit, a “B” 
audit, or a “C” audit, the owners, | 
the management, the investor—_| 
everyone—would know just how| 
much of an auditing job was done. | 

It may be argued that business | 
would still use incomplete audits | 
for certain purposes, if any decep- 
tion was in mind, and, of course, 
no one thinks that this simple im- 
provement in accounting technique 
would stop a crook from looting a| 
business if he started out to do it. 
But it would make it more difficult, 
for the public would learn, in a 
few years, the difference between 
good and inadequate audits, and 
the business which asked for pub- 
lic confidence and public invest- 
ment would be on a spot if it con- 
sistently stuck to “C” audits. 

There would be a far greater 


regula- | 


the ac- 





public understanding of the need 
for complete audits if the public, 
through this system, were con- 
stantly and repeatedly reminded 
that there are audits and audits, 
instead of being permitted to think 
that an audit is an audit and that 
one is as good as another. 
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One job calls for sharp, clean 
black and white. Another must 
show various gradations in 
tone. Still another must show 
both. These features cannot be 
combined in one paper. The 
emulsions must be ‘lifferent to 
give the best results. Only 
Hunter makes a paper for these 
three types of photo-copying 
jobs under ordinary office-light 
conditions—no dark room. 


Other Hunter features are the Hec- 
costrip, a thin paper negative which 
will reproduce damaged originals 
with surprising results; Duplex 
paper, for copying on both sides; 
two types of finish, Matte and 
glossy, both in various weights. 


There’s a Hunter Electro-Copyist 
machine for every office. The porta- 
ble model shown above is ideal for 
carrying to libraries, public build- 
ings, ete., for copying records. 
Electro-Co- 
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models with 
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Let us demonstrate this paper in 
your office, on your machine. Write 
to us for full details on the applica- 
tion of Hunter paper to difficult 
copying problems. There is no obli- 
gation attached to this offer. 
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Syracuse, N. 
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Hunter Electro-Copyist, Inc. 
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MARCH: SPECIAL EVENTS 


Jay Treaty ratified, 1796. Nebraska joined the 
Union, 1867. U.S. Dept. of Education established, 
1867. Birthday of Augustus Saint Gaudens (1848). 


Texas Independence Day. Missouri Compromise, 
1820. Birthday of De Witt Clinton (1769). 


Florida admitted to the Union, 1845. First U. S. 
postage stamps, 1847. Birthday of Alexander 
Graham Bell (1847). 


Vermont admitted to the Union, 1791. Charter 


* granted William Penn, 1681 (Pennsylvania Day). 


Spain took Louisiana, 1766. Feast of Lots (Purim). 
Birthday of Elizabeth Barrett Browning (1806). 


National Children’s Week starts. Dred Scott de- 
cision, 1857. Massacre at the Alamo, 1836. Birth- 
day of Michelangelo (1475) 

Birthday of Luther Burbank (1849). Bell tele- 
phone patents granted, 1876. Providence, R. L., 
founded, 1638. Discovery of the South Pole by 
Amundsen announced, 1912. 


Williams College chartered, 1785. 

American Bowling Congress Tournament, Cleve- 
land, March 9-April 24, 1939. National or Cum- 
berland Road authorized by Congress, 1806. Mer- 
rimaec and Monitor battle, 1862. 

Telephone first used, 1876. First certified milk 
delivered, 1893. 

First naval appropriation by Congress, 1794. 

Girl Scout Anniversary Week, Mar. 12-18. First 
Philadelphia Assembly, 1783. Post Office estab- 
lished, 1799. Birthday of Adolph S. Ochs (1858). 
International Flower Show, N. Y., Mar. 13-18. 
Standard time adopted, 1884. 

Whitney’s cotton gin patented, 1794. Birthday of 
Johann Strauss (1804) and Albert Einstein (1879). 


FrepERAL Income Tax Dur. Maine became a 
state, 1820. Andrew Jackson, 7th President, born, 
1767. 

West Point Military Academy founded, 1802. 
James Madison, 4th President, born, 1751. 

Sr. Patrick’s Day. 

Swiss Industries Fair at Basle, Switzerland, Mar. 
18-28. Grover Cleveland, 22nd and 24th Presi- 
dent, born, 1837. Birthday of John C. Calhoun 
(1782). 

Yale College opened, 1701. Constitution of South 
Carolina adopted, 1778. Birthday of David Liv- 
ingstone (1813) and William Jennings Bryan (1860). 


Streets of Mobile laid out by D’Iberville, 1702. 


Spring Becins Topay. Birthday of Johann 


* Sebastian Bach (1685). 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


Stamp Act passed, 1765. Oklahoma Territory 
opened, 1891. Birthday of Anthony Van Dyk. 
(1599) and Rosa Bonheur (1822). 
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Patrick Henry’s famous oration, 1775. 


Grand National Steeplechase, Aintree, near Liver 
pool, England (1939). Battle of Vera Cruz, 1847 


Maryland Day (State holiday). Birthday 


Gutzon Borglum (1867). 
Embargo Act passed, 1794. 


Eighteenth Annual Women’s National Expositio:, 
Arts and Industries, N. Y., Mar. 27-April 2. Firs! 
phone conversation, New York to Boston, 1884 


Government established in Maine, 1636. Birthda 
of Raphael (1483). 

British North America Act passed by Parliament, 
1867. John Tyler, 10th President, born, 1790. 
Alaska made part of U. S., 1867. Birthday of John 
Fiske (1842). 

Perry’s Open Door Treaty with Japan, 1854 
Birthday of Franz Joseph Haydn (1732). 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


20-22 
15-18 
14-16 

7-10 


13-16 
6-10 
22- 1 
13-15 
5-11 
6-10 
9-17 
6- 8 
18-19 
6-10 
20-21 
13-15 


American Assoc. of Dental Schools, Cleveland 

American College of Surgeons, Baltimore 

American Railway Engineering Assoc., Chicago 

American Road Builders’ Assoc. and Highway Exhibit, San 
Francisco 

American Society of Bakery Engineers, Chicago 

American Society for Testing Materials, Columbus 

Annual Welsh Industries Fair, Cardiff, Wales 

Associated Chain Drug Stores, N. Y. C. 

Associated General Contractors of America, San Francisco 

Boston Gift Show, Boston 

Food Show and Household Appliance Exposition, Cleveland 

Hotel Sales Managers Assoc., Chicago 

International Assoc. of Dental Research, Cleveland 

Mid-West Hotel Show, Chicago 

National Assoc. of Real Estate Boards, Cincinnati 

National Assoc. of Waste Material Dealers, Chicago 


Last week—National Bar, Grill & Tavern Equip. Assoc., N. 


25-26 


National Dog Show—W.R.U. Kennel Club, Cleveland 


5-10 National Electrical Manufacturers Assoc., N. Y. C. 


13-16 
16-18 
12-14 
27-28 


National Railway Appliance Assoc., Chicago 

N. W. Electric Light and Power Assoc., Portland, Ore. 

Northwest Florists’ Assoc. Flower Display, Seattle 

Official Leather Opening and Style Conference for Fall, 1939 
conducted jointly by the Tanners Council of America and 
the National Shoe Retailers Assoc., N. Y. C. 


6- 9 Pacific Butter, Egg, Cheese and Poultry Assoc., San Francisco 


7-10 
27-31 


Packaging Exposition, American Management Assoc., N. Y. 
Southern Assoc. of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Memphis 


18-22 Southern Gas Assoc. (Cruise to Havana) 
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What I Have Learned About 


Continued from page 16) 


with the emphasis on the things 
you know are needed. 

I like to take the attitude of 
the salesman I trained in a recent 
meeting in Los Angeles. Business 
was not as good then as it is now. 
The men were told to go out and 
do their best, and whether they get 
the orders or not, it would be all 
right. One old fellow in the back 
row got up and said, “What did 
you say?” I said, “Bill, if you go 
out and do the best you can, make 
the calls you know you ought to 
make, use the tools we’ve given 
you, and don’t get the orders, it’s 
all right with me.” He said, 
“That’s the first time we ever had 
. sales manager tell us that, I 
didn’t understand it the first time. 
Now, I want to tell you one thing: 
I’m going to work twice as hard 
for you and we’re all going to put 
in double effort.” 

That attitude in the sales force 
today'is what we need. I think that 
attitude on the part of industry 
during the past ten years has been 
definitely lacking ; so much so that 
we are hiring organizations to 
come in and tell the production end 
of our business how to carry on 
personal relationships with our 
men, when all it would have taken, 
all that it takes today, is a little 
common sense, a little spirt of 
good-will toward the men. In the 
sales end of businesses today, we 
should have a little more personal 
and human relationships with the 
salesmen. The salesman has many 
difficulties, many things to worry 
him, and he comes to the sales 
manager to tell him all about it, 
and ery on his shoulder. You must 
lift him up. Encourage him, and 
send him out to fight. 

Here are a few things which 
build morale in the salesman. 
We've tried the stunt of having 
the president of our company pick 
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outstanding jobs that the salesman 
has done and write to him. How he 
loves to get a letter from the presi- 
dent of the company! Not just the 
vice president or somebody like 
that—he the 
When the president writes him and 
pats him on the back, he’ll show 
that to his wife, and go out with 
new spirit. Try that sometime. 
Then I find that letters on birth- 
days, marriages, deaths, when he 


‘ 
wants president. 


gets a good order, when he licks 
the competitor, and when he’s lost 
an order, bring results. That’s the 
time he appreciates a little en- 
couragement. Get that 
contact ; go with him into the field. 
During business recessions we neg- 
lected sales training. Did you? We 
neglected sales recruiting. We neg- 
lected our sales tools. But 
doing something about it now, be- 
cause we are ready to get our 
share and more of the type busi- 
ness and the printing press busi- 
ness in the graphic arts industry, 
and we are going right out and 
fight for it intelligently. We must 
first make the most of the men we 
now have, better equipment, better 
headwork. We face the highly com- 
petitive market and we need rug- 
ged individualism today in our 
selling, just as rugged individu- 
alism is still needed in our indus- 
tries. How rugged are the salesmen 
that are selling for you? 

I believe a better market is 
ahead, and we must get set for it; 
we’ve got to make our salesmen 


personal 


we’re 


more effective ; we’ve got to get the 
most from the product that we 
have ; we’ve got to check up on our 
sales tools. Let’s have more help 
for our men and let’s lead them as 
well as push. 


Eviror’s Nore: This article was prepared 
from an address delivered by Mr. Heit- 
kamp at the Chicago Sales Congress. 





New Wage and Hour 
Act Problems Simplified 


Here is 

fastestSystem 

ever devised 

to make accurate payroll calculations, 
now becoming so complex. 


Example: Employee works 49! hours in 
a work week, rate 67!4 cents per hour 
over 44 hours now at time and a half. 
Instantly the Calculator shows total 
earned $35.27 
The Calculator also shows overtime and 
regular time earnings separately. 

rHE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES 


Freight Calculators 
Lumber Calculators 
Coal Calculators 
Price Checkers 


SSA Payroll Calculators 

Dictaform for Letters 

Discount Calculators 

Interest Calculators 
TEN DAY FREE TRIAL! ... 

Prove the speed and accuracy of a Meilicke Calcu- 

lator in your own office! Write today for a free trial! 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3467 North Clark St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











PUT 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
i fom, fe) -14 


In Your Business 


Banish Costly 
Copying of 
Correspondence, 


Records, etc. 


Save Time and Money 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Jewel Tea, 
Stewart Warner, Comptometer, and 
hundreds of firms, large and small, 
show substantial savings by installing 
RECTIGRAPH to photocopy any- 
thing written, printed or drawn. Now, 
you can efficiently photocopy letters, 
contracts, reports, records, payrolls, 
statistics, ads, etc. RECTIGRAPH 
photocopies are exact ... require no 
checking or proof reading ... actual, 
reduced or enlarged size . . . negative 
(white on black) or positive (black on 
white) . . . constitute legal evidence. 
Quickly, easily made singly or in 
quantities at low cost e Let us survey 
your present copying practice and 
report the facts—you can then decide 
whether RECTIGRAPH can save you 
time and money e Write for Rectigraph 
information and its application to your 
specific business @ The Haloid Co., 
240 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 


THE ORIGINAL 
PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 
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“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IDEAS 





Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some 
new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is a 
clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea used 








1. Revolving Library of 
Reference Books 


Because the latest telephone books and 
commercial directories of over 1,000 
cities in 118 countries of the world had 
to be easily available for quick reference, 
J. E. Sitterley & Sons, Inc., publishers 
of Importers Guide, designed and built 
this rotating library. Around its 50-foot 
circumference are filed hundreds of these 
reference books, each clearly indexed. As 
they slowly pass in front of special 
built-in desks, circulation clerks, who are 
constantly checking changes in address 
and firm style of overseas houses, may 
select any needed book quickly and 
easily. The library turns at the rate of 
one revolution per minute. 


2. ‘‘Scout’’ Brings in 
New Credit Accounts 


Jackson, ladies’ ready-to-wear and 
specialty shop, Fort Worth, Texas, has 
added materially to volume during the 
past several months by employing a 
young woman of social standing in the 
city to go from office to office downtown 
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soliciting “junior” charge accounts 
among office workers. A junior account 
carries with it a maximum credit of $25, 
with the account payable weekly. 

The firm decided upon the use of this 
plan after adding a line of popular- 
priced dresses selling from $14.75 to 
$29.75. 

The special “scout” simply goes from 
office to office, introduces herself to wom- 
en employees, hands them cards, and 
tells them about the new line of dresses. 
She tactfully ascertains approximately 
how long the prospect has been employed, 
and, if she has held her job for a rea- 
sonable length of time, invites her to 
come to the shop and open a “junior” 
account. 

If the prospect does not already have 
credit locally, she is passed for a junior 
account if her job indicates permanency. 
As a selling argument, it is pointed out 
that a junior account can be an easy 
means of opening a line of credit in the 
city. If she already has accounts in town, 
her record is checked with the credit 
bureau before the account is opened. 

The scout is paid a modest salary 
and a bonus on all accounts her activi- 
ties bring to the store. 


3. Ward’s Cost-Cutting 
Addressing Plan 


The plan used by Montgomery Ward 
and Company for mailing out wall paper 
catalogs this season assures a saving of 
time and errors in copying addresses 

In the general and sale catalogs, an 
nouncement of the wall paper catalog is 
made and the usual return postcard 
enclosed. On one side is the printed re- 
quest for the catalog occupying about 
three-fourths of the space. The re 
mainder provides space for the cus- 
tomer’s name, street and number, post 
office and state. This is filled out in the 
customer’s own handwriting. 

When the return cards are received, 
the name and address portion of the card 
is clipped and pasted to the catalog 
wrappers. There is no delay between 
the receipt of the request and the mail- 
ing of the catalog, thus a saving of time 
to the customer and the company alike; 


be misread for it is in the handwriting 
of the customer, himself, thus eliminating 
errors. Additional money is saved for it 
requires a lower salaried person to clip 
and paste than to type. 

The idea might be used for answering 
requests, for filing purposes, etc. 


4. One Way to Dramatize 
A Sales Campaign 


Eckerson Fruit Canners, Inc., used a 
clever plan to tie in with their Flying 
Aces sales campaign by promoting it at 
their exhibit rooms during the recent 
convention of canners at Chicago. A 
large colored photograph of one of th 
modern transport planes was used 
connection with the sign, “Eckerson 
Aces Fly High.” To add further interest 
to the Flying Aces campaign, ‘he 
American Airlines loaned a hostess wni- 
form to a professional model who acted 
as hostess at the Eckerson booth. 
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5. Uses Doorways for 
Night Displays 


The Chicago store of Saks Fifth 
\venue, already noted for its unique 
window displays, has utilized the non- 
functioning night doorway for display- 
ing accessories, which are not important 
enough to warrant any more than sup- 
plementary space in a whole window. As 
the window-shopper passes by, eyes still 
m the store having just passed one win- 
dow, his attention is caught by the 
lighted recess in the doorway. Framed 
by dull black draperies, the brightly 
lighted display stands in hollow relief. 
The background of the vertical “flat,” 
painted in light colors, portrays a sur- 
realistic scene. From this picture, a 
board, on which are placed various ac- 
cessories appropriate for the scene 
portrayed on the background, slants for- 
ward, down to the floor. The effect is 
ilmost that of looking at a focused pic- 
ture in a kaleidoscope—and more atten- 
tion is attracted to a relatively unimpor- 
tant product, than is usually achieved 
when accessories are displayed as a part 
of a large window. To the night window- 
shopper this small space display holds as 
much interest as the full window scenes. 


6. Girls Draw Buyers 
At Trade Show 


Realizing that the average person is 
curious, Basol Products Corporation, 
manufacturers of paint cleaner, decided 
to cash in on this human trait when ex- 
hibiting some of its products at the 
House Furnishings Show in Chicago 
recently. 

Cards, printed with these messages: 
“Dorothy has something for YOU” and 
“Shake hands with Marilyn in Room 
~” were sent to registered buyers of the 
show. The card gave the name and room 
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(Borvig Phote) 


number of the hotel and requested that 
the card be brought along, so that a 
check-up might be made on its pulling 
power. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the cards is- 
sued were returned in person, and sev- 
eral telephone calls resulted. 

Since the ruling of the hotel forbade 
distribution in the key and mail boxes, 
the cards were mailed in envelopes ad- 
dressed in feminine handwriting. 

When the cards were presented, two 
young ladies explained the principle of 
the cleaner and each caller was given a 
generous sample. 

These cards 
while business and 
callers all through the six days of the 
show. 


produced some worth- 


a steady stream of 


7. Perpetual Inventory 
Aids Stock Control 


Forms in use by department heads in 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc., Chicago, are an 
aid in visualizing stock of merchandise 
on hand, on order, and quantity of 
goods needed. 

First, a “model stock” is set up for 
each department and the department 
head sees that stock is kept at this fig- 
ure. Ordering then becomes a _ simple 
matter of taking a daily inventory 
(from the previous day’s sales checked 
against stock on hand) and ordering the 
difference between this figure and the 
one representing the “model stock.” For 
example, if the department has found on 
a certain brand tire that the stock 
should be fifty items; and the inventory 
shows the number on hand to be ten; 
the number to order automatically be- 
comes the difference, or forty. 

A form, used by each department, 
showing the item, the retail price, the 
model stock, the amount on hand, and 
the amount to order is easily kept up 
from day to day. 


| 1500 S. WESTERN AVENUE 


IMPORTANT 


TO USERS OF | 
Don’t handicap the mechani- 

cal advantages of your Elliott 

Fisher Automatic Feed machines! 
Use Rediform Continuous Inter 
folded Forms for maximum speed 
and efficiency. Separately written 
forms on varying colors, weights 


and grades of paper can be com- 
bined into a single set. 


FREE! New free bul- 
letin AB 538-39 shows 
how Rediform Busi- 
ness Forms and Ap- 
proved Methods can 


benefit you. Write 


nearest address below. 


Rediform 


BUSINESS FORMS 


Pacific Manifolding Book Co. Inc., Emeryville, Cal 
Cosby-Wirth Manifold Book Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
Burt Business Forms, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


WAREHOUSES .INC. 


Win business by warehousing at Mid- 
land in Chicago. Modern steel and 
concrete warehouse. Heated and sprin- 
klered throughout. Patrolled by ADT 
Watch Service. 


rates. Direct rail connections with all 


Lowest insurance 


railroads. In and out freight station 
on premises. Ample loading and un- 
loading facilities. A trained organiza- 
tion for your warehouse handling and 
paper work. No shipping delays. 
Modern office space for sales branch 
available next to storage. Warehouse 


space to let. Let us quote on your 


requirements. 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 
CHICAGO 








COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 





New Cabinet Type 
CornerRounder 


A NEW cabinet model CornerRounder 
has been introduced by the L. A. S. 
Christie Company. The new “Model 90” 
embodies the same mechanical principles 
that gained immediate popularity for the 
smaller table model CornerRounder 
which was put on the market about two 
years ago; it is designed to meet the 
demand for a moderately priced heavy 
duty machine of this type. The Model 
90 is of cabinet design, 36 inches high, 
with a big worktable, 16 by 18 inches, 
either foot operated or with motor drive, 
and offers a selection of cutting units in 
radius sizes from one-eighth of an inch 
to one and one-half inches. It has the 
Christie shear-action self-sharpening cut- 
ters with permanent safety guards, and 
an automatic paper grip to prevent 
creeping. It is said that the machines 
are used successfully in round cornering 
Fabrikoid products, leather, fibre, cellu- 
loid, cardboard, plywood, paper, etc., and 
that they have a cutting capacity of 500 
sheets, or a 2-inch stack of average 
paper at a stroke. 

Use of the rounded corners is said to 
facilitate filing, speed up counting and 
all handling of ledger sheets, corre- 
spondence, file cards, and other records. 
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Ozalid’s New White 
Print Machine 


DESIGNED to duplicate specifications, 
office records, reports, correspondence, 
inventory sheets, and parts lists, the new 
office model Ozalid produces white prints 
of easy-to-read quality. It is a complete 
reproduction department in itself, and 
is so simple in operation that the ordi- 
nary office boy can operate it. The oper- 
ator merely feeds the original and the 


sensitized material into the front of the 
machine. The other two processes neces- 
sary to complete the print, exposure to 
light of a mercury vapor lamp and dry 
development by exposure to ammonia 
vapor, are completed automatically. 

Operated by a one-quarter horse 
power, resilient-rubber mounted, split 
phase motor, the unit runs speedily. 

Use of this machine in the average 
office soon pays for itself in production 
and reproduction of all kinds of charts, 
reports, forms, exhibits, drawings, sta- 
tistical tables, maps, and other records. 
Still another advantage is the ability to 
turn out these copies rapidly, without 
loss of time or danger to important rec- 
ords, when it is necessary to send them 
out of the office for copying or repro- 
duction. 


Remington Rand’s New 
Photo Copy Machine 


THE Photographic Records Division ot 
Remington Rand, Inc., is introducing the 
company’s new Portagraph, an addition 
to its line of photographic record device 

Capable of approximately 125 copies per 
hour, equipped with an inbuilt filter + 

compensate for colored ribbon, rubber 
stampings, signatures, and other mark 
ings, this machine reproduces good 
copies, including all extra markings, in 
shades of grey. No dark room is needed 
and no previous photographic experience 
is necessary to operate the Portagraph. 
Two models are available, one for rec 
ords or pictures up to 81% by 14 inches, 
which sells for less than a standard type 
writer, and the other for reproductions 
up to 19 by 24 inches, which sells for 
about one-half as much again as a stand- 
ard typewriter. 

The manufacturers claim that there is 
little chance for smudged, vague, or in- 
distinct copies because exposures are 
automatically timed, and an amber light 
which burns when exposures are being 
made, warns against opening the top of 
the machine. 

This new photo copy machine is but 
one of the several new photographic 
recording devices which are now being 
offered in the complete line of Reming 
ton Rand office equipment. Photography 
is rapidly increasing in importance in all 
kinds of business offices. 
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Remington Brings Out 
A New Typewriter 


NOT an old model with a few new im- 
provements, but an entirely redesigned, 
rebuilt model starting from the ground, 
is the new Number 17 Remington. A 
number of interesting features are incor- 
porated in the design of the new ma- 
chine. The frame, instead of being a 
single unit, consists of four separate 
parts. The chassis is mounted within 
this frame, instead of being bolted to it 
as formerly. This eliminates much of the 
vibration commonly experienced. It also 
facilitates servicing, as it is only neces- 
sary to remove several screws to lift out 
the entire chassis. 

The light carriage has a_ two-point 
mounting, and both carriage and platen 
are interchangeable, so that one machine 
can do the work of two or more wide- 
carriage machines. 

Touch regulation is accomplished by a 
new method, and the acceleration of the 
type bars brings ease of operation and 
assists in production of better carbon 
copies and stencils. 

Another feature is a new means of re- 
leasing jammed type bars when speed 
writing causes the keys to pile up; in- 
stead of releasing the type bars with the 
fingers (and soiling them), it is only 
necessary to touch a lever to bring them 
back into position. The back is enclosed 
and the overall finish is wrinkled to 
eliminate glare and eye strain. 

To dramatize introduction of this new 
machine Remington Rand sales offices 
will exhibit, early in February, a gold 
finished model of this new typewriter, 
and office executives everywhere are 
cordially invited to come in and inspect 
it. Announcements of the event will be 
issued shortly. Further information 
about the new machine can be obtained 
from the company, any Remington Rand 
office, or from the editors. 
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New Bookcases by 
Globe-Wernicke 


LONG famed for their sectional book- 
cases, Globe-Wernicke is now offering a 
new style sectional bookcase consisting 
of a one-piece combination top and 11- 
inch book section, and a combination leg 
base and 11-inch book section. Units may 
be combined with any other book sections. 

The new units have the features of 
other Globe-Wernicke sectional book- 
cases, including receding type, dustproof, 
non-binding, noiseless doors. They are 
available in plain oak, quartered oak, 
and imitation walnut or mahogany 
finishes. 

In connection with the new bookcase, 
Globe-Wernicke has enlisted the aid of 
a number of authorities who have listed 
the world’s best books. A booklet listing 
these selections is obtainable without 
charge from the company 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
with this AUTOMATIC 
PARCEL POST SCALE 


Why isn’t efficiency in the 
shipping room just as impor- 
tant as in your production de- 
partment? Surely a modern 
parcel post scale is just as im- 
portant as any modern ma- 
chine. The new Post-O-Meter 
is the last word in every re- 
spect—lIt 

eliminates waste in postage 

speeds up weighing 

operations 

saves time and money 

and is absolutely fool-proof 

Just place a package on the 
platform press the key 
there’s only one figure the 
correct postage instead of 
looking at 630 confusing figures. 

The Post-O-Meter may also 
be used for ordinary weighings 
registering clearly every 2 
ounces up to 70 pounds. 

At your request—local rep- 
resentative will leave a Post- 
O-Meter with you on ap- 
proval—no obligation to you. 
Write today. 

PRESS A BUTTON 
There's the Postage 
Magnified 
Accurate 














MORE BUSINESS 
FROM SALESMEN 


A new Dartnell manual that sum- 
marizes, interestingly and concisely, 
the experience and methods of suc- 
cessful managers of salesmen. 
Shows the steps in a sound manage- 
ment policy that avoid pitfalls and 
mistakes. 

TYPICAL SUBJECTS COVERED 
Qualifications of a Good Manager 
What Makes a Man Work Harder? 
Picking Men Who Will Make Good 
Working with a Man in the Field 
Getting the Calls Made 
When a Salesman Hits a Slump 
Reaching Out for New Prospects 


200 pages—$1.50 on approval 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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to ST. LOUIS 


Welcome to friendly service .. . 
fine food and drink, served in 
the hospitable atmosphere of 


(ID, ond 
AT 


DOWNTOWN YOUR DOORSTEP 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 
less, single; $5.00 or less, double 





Is at its best in this comfort- 
able, conveniently located 
hotel, where service and 
good food are a byword. 


ennox 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or 
less, single; $5.00 or less, double 











Ranish “WASHROOM 


INFECTION“ 


Jusiall GATS 


Onliwon Towels and Tissue 


Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 
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SIZE 6/4 (35/6 xX 6'A) 240 ME pen 


WHITES WOVE> PRINTED IN nw LOTS 
CORNER @8 $000 
SCHWARTZ+*SERLIN 


"maw von. Watkins 9-FO9F2 
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This aerial photograph shows the corner of Treasure Island nearest the bay 
bridge and some of the buildings of Golden Gate International Exposition 
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Is the Fair Ready 
To Open? 


SCADS of press material from the pub- 
licity offices assure us that the Fair is 
ready to open now, that construction has 
always been ahead of schedule. Visitors 
report that the Fair is not ready and 
doubt that it will be finished on opening 
date. However, we can assure readers 
of this department that plenty of it is 
finished, probably more than any one 
visitor will have time or inclination to 
see while at the Fair. 


Will You Be ‘‘The Guest 
Of the West’’ in 1939? 


DURING the Century of Progress in 
Chicago in 1933-34 the San Francisco 
papers took great delight in pointing 
out that weather in Chicago was blister- 
ing, humid, all but unbearable. We read 
many a paragraph designed to indicate 
that visitors to Chicago during the sum- 
mer months were in considerable danger 
of sunstroke, heat prostration, or suf- 
focation or extreme discomfort. 

Despite these wholly untrue insinua- 
tions, the Chicago Fair was a success, 
and Chicago’s famed mild, breezy summer 
climate was at least partially responsible 
for it. Visitors from heat-stricken, sun- 
browned areas of California came to 
Chicago, expecting to endure the dazzling 
heat for a day or two, remained to enjoy 


Chicago’s unmatched summer breezes for 
many weeks! They just couldn’t go hom: 

Were we as narrow-minded as Cali 
fornians are, we might point out that 
when the San Francisco Fair begins « 
February 18 the visitor there had bette: 
be prepared with galoshes, umbrella, ar 
raincoat. But we will not draw especi: 
attention to this matter of weather, ex 
cept to say that the Fair ought to see 
beautiful in a haze of fog which wi 
doubtless envelop it, at least some 
the time. Since Los Angelenos hav 
learned to call their torrential dow: 
pours a “mere mist,” we presume that 
San Franciscans now call their fogs 
“slight haze.” 


Some of the Leading 
Features of Fair 


BUILT on a 400-acre, man-made island 
in San Francisco Bay, not far fror 
Yerba Buena Island (to which it is co: 
nected by a six-lane motor highway) 
and near Alcatraz Island, site of t 
famed and hard-boiled United States 
prison for extra-tough guys, the Fair 
perhaps occupying the most spectacula: 
site ever used by any previous fair 
Truly it is well named Golden Gate | 
ternational Exposition, for it is situat 
almost at the “portals” of Golden G 
Autoists may drive directly to the fa'r 
grounds from either San Francisco or 
Oakland, via the big bridge; parking 
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space for many thousand automobiles 
on the fair island has been provided. 
There will also be transportation via 
rollies, motor bus, ferries, and planes. 
The Fair opens February 18, continues 
for 288 days, until December 2. Twenty- 
one nations, one United States territory 
(Hawaii) will have individual buildings, 
while another nineteen will exhibit in 
the International Palace. The United 
States Government exhibit will occupy 
i $1,500,000 building, while California 
has provided a group of buildings for 
that state’s exhibits said to cost $5,000,- 
000. Several states have also erected 
individual buildings and exhibits. 
Other features will be the Chinese 
Walled City, the Gayway, Hollywood 
Boulevard, exhibits of mining and pe- 
troleum industries, an outstanding home 
ind garden exhibit, and almost no telling 
what else. Seriously, it promises to be a 
highly successful, unusually interesting 
fair, with its emphasis on the western 
states and the Pacific countries. 


San Francisco Offers 
Good Hotels and Food 


TO READERS who have previously 
visited San Francisco, there is no need 
of recounting here the marvels of San 
Francisco food; to anyone who has ever 
tasted Rex Sole, properly prepared— 
oh heck, it’s breaking our heart to write 
ibout it. As for hotels, there are several 
the equal of hotels anywhere. The Palace, 
on Market Street, and the St. Francis, 
overlooking colorful Union Square, are 
two older favorites, but do not think 
for a moment either of these hotels are 
old in the sense of being a bit thread- 
bare—nothing of the kind. Maintenance 
and replacement have kept them right in 
step with the newer hotels. Perhaps our 
own favorite is the Clift, provided you 
get a high room on the bay side; from 
these rooms the view is little short of 
breath-taking. And the same may be 
said of the two Nob Hill hotels, the 
Mark Hopkins and the Fairmont. Two 
other excellent hotels, each with more 
than 500 rooms, are the Sir Francis 
Drake and the William Tayior, the latter 
overlooking the Civic Center. Then there 
is the Plaza, another Union Square hotel, 
which has, in case you are so inclined, 
one of the best looking cocktail rooms 
in town. And there are dozens of others 

-in fact, almost 100 hotels with 100 
rooms or more in the city. Across the 
bay at Oakland there are several good 
hotels too, especially the Hotel Oakland, 
500 rooms, the Leamington, 300 rooms, 
and the St. Mark, 250 rooms. Dozens of 
tourists camps are in and near both 
cities, with more being erected. 

And now more about the restaurants. 
We believe that any visit to San Fran- 
cisco calls for at least one meal at the 
following restaurants; Poppa Coppa’s, 
Solari’s, Camille’s, Pierre’s, John’s Ren- 
dezvous, the Redwood Room at the Clift 
Hotel, the Mark Hopkins dining room, 
which overlooks the bay and the city 
below, and one of the many Fisherman’s 
Wharf restaurants where you eat sea- 
foods with the salt tang of the bay in 
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your nostrils. And don’t forget, the fa- 
vorite local dishes are Crab Louie, Rex 
Sole, boullaibaise, frog legs poulette, 
Escargots Camille, and  ecrevisses— 
crawfish—if you please, as well as all 
the standard French and Italian dishes. 


J. O. Dahl’s Food and 
Menu Dictionary 


NOW that you have just read the 
travel editor’s sound-off about hotels and 
foods in San Francisco, he wishes to 
admit that he had to look in J. O. Dahl’s 
Food and Menu Dictionary to learn for 
sure that ecrevisses were crawfish. Al- 
though he has enjoyed the dish, he 
wasn’t sure he remembered the name. 
All this is to say that Mr. Dahl’s book, 
in handy pocket size, is a priceless gem 
of information for the man who enjoys 
and wants to learn more about foods. 
In fact it tells, without giving the actual 
recipes, just about all one need know. 
For example, do you know about Ken- 
tucky pie, a hangtown fry, hootsla? And 
did you know that Escalope de Veau a 
la Viennoise was nothing more than good 
old Wiener Schnitzel? Well, just about 
anything you want to know is in this 
little book and the price is only a dollar. 


A Kind Word for a Couple 
Of Good Hotels 


A READER who recently enjoyed the 
hospitality of Hotel Rowe, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, writes in asking us to 
say a good word for this splendid hotel, 
which in some respects has become “the” 
hotel of the furniture city. Under the 
management of Allen James Lowe the 
hotel has gained vastly in patronage and 
friends. An occasional practice of Mr. 
Rowe is to send up to a guest’s room, 
with his compliments, a basket of fruit. 
Neediess to say such attention sends the 
guest away singing the praises. 

Another reader writes a_ slightly 
hysterical note from Santa Fe, part of 
which follows: “I wish I could start 
right here at La Fonda and do that 
series you published about Fred Harvey 
all over again. La Fonda (a Harvey 
hotel) is a dream of a hotel. I could 
stay here forever, you didn’t begin to 
do justice to the system.” Unfortunately, 
we are unable to decipher the signature 
accurately, but we feel confident that we 
know the writer. Whoever it was, we 
thank them, and at the same time bow 
low to Fred Harvey. 


Statler Hotels Mark 
Silver Anniversary 


BEGINNING February 7 a series of ap- 
propriate events will mark the Silver 
Jubilee of the founding by E. M. Statler 
of the first Statler hotel. Always a leader 
in innovations for the safety and com- 
fort of guests, Statler pioneering has 
done much to standardize and improve 
hotel service everywhere. The corpora- 
tion, unlike many other hotel corpora- 
tions, has never been involved in reor- 
ganization or financial difficulties. 


Here’s the Way to 


BIGGER & BETTER 


Sales Contests 


Shelve the usual loving cup— 
make your top prize an all-ex- 
pense trip to Bermuda on the 
famous, “pleasure-planned” 
MONARCH or QUEEN. 


“Furness-to-Bermuda” has in- 
spired notable sales increases 
for many leading American 
organizations. 


And we'll be happy to help 
your staff set up a record- 
breaking contest. Simply ad- 
dress the Convention De- 
partment, Furness Bermuda 
34 Whitehall Street, 
180 North 
Chicago. 


Line, 
New York, or 


Michigan Avenue, 


"Ideas for} 


MANAGING 
SALESMEN 


If you hire, fire, train or man- 
age salesmen, either as Chief 
Executive, Sales Executive or 
Sales Promotion Manager, 
you are invited to write on 
your business letterhead, 
mentioning the number of 
salesmen you employ, for any 
three of the free sales pub- 
lications listed below: 
1. me Modern Sales Manager's 
fe) 
2. A Training Program for Field 
Salesmen 
3. Intermediate Objectives in 
Sales Contests 
4 
5 


. Does Your Sales Manual Be- 
long to the Horse-Car Era? 

. 14 Common Faults in Sales 
Manuals 


Address your request to the nearest 
office. 


BURTON BIGELOW ORGANIZATION 
Sales Management Consultants 
51 East 42nd Street, New York 

296 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Expense Books 


Steel Signals 








CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


BEACH’S 


‘“‘Common Sense” 


EXPENSE BOOKS 











Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenue 








Labels and Seals 





4 BB 
LABELS-SEALS 


All kinds for pack decorations, 
advertising. Address bels. Strik- 
ing, practical designs. Write for 
free samples and prices. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 
1916 . owe ST. ; 





Mailing Lists 


WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 
FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 

Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 


checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lis‘s. 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 
Mosely Selective List Service 
230 Congress St. Dept. AB-16, Boston, Mass. 





— THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 
FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. “ss co. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 
oa FILE 
at SIGNALS 








OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 
for printing House Organs 
permits unusually low prices 
for periodicals of all kinds. 
Samples and particulars free. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 


= 523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Information Services 





INFORMATION FURNISHED 
The source of supply for any product or serv- 
ice you need will be supplied free by the pub- 
lishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 











your bulletin. 


agement Plans. 





SALES CARTOONS 


THAT INJECT “HUMAN INTEREST”. INTO BULLETINS FOR 
SALESMEN AND HELP PUT ACROSS SALES FUNDAMENTALS 


...I£ you get out a bulletin for 
salesmen write at once for a sample 
of the Dartnell Sales Cartoon Sten- 
cil. These stencils can be used on 
your own mimeograph to brighten 
up your sales bulletin. In addition 
to the stencil you will also get 
monthly ‘‘copy’’ suggestions for 
The cost is only 
$3.00 a month. The stencil is part 
of the Dartnell Service, Sales Man- 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS AND SAMPLE WRITE TO 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































BUSINESS TIPS 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 


Lists World’s Best 
Books for Readers 


A VEST-POCKET list of the world’s 
best books, both modern and classic, has 
been published by Globe-Wernicke. This 
reading guide classifies books according 
to type of literature, country, subject, 
and age suitable for reading. Many fa 
mous authors and writers of history aré 
represented in this list, which was com 
piled with the help of fifty-nine authori- 
ties. No author was included who did not 
receive at least ten endorsements. This 
booklet will not only serve as a reading 
guide, but as a bibliography when build 
ing a personal library. 


New Air-Conditioning 
Catalog by Carrier 
AIR-CONDITIONING equipment is 


presented in a new sixteen-page catalog 
issued by Carrier Corporation. For 
quick reference, all products are listed 
according to application and type of 
equipment. The function, advantage, 
operation, installation, dimension, and 
sizes of each type of product are de 
scribed. Refrigeration and heating equip 
ment are included, as well as air-condi- 
tioning for p,home, stores, and offices. 


Tells About Machine 
Shorthand Methods 


FOR those people who do not know the 
“why, what, and how” of Stenotypy, the 
Stenotype Company has brought out 
booklet, “Stenotypy in Your Office,” 
which tells the advantages of the “ma 
chine-way of shorthand.” To men un 
familiar with this method of taking dic 
tation, the center pages, showing the 
keyboard and samples of the notes pro 
duced, will explain and answer an) 
questions about its operation. 


For the Man Who Buys 
Electrical Equipment 


A CONDENSED eight-page, general in 
formation booklet on the National Ele: 

trical Manufacturers Association stand 
ards and definitions, includes suggestions 
for the proper selection of motors, types 
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of drives, various types of protected 
motors and their definitions. This pam- 
phlet, issued by Louis Allis Company, 
also includes information regarding serv- 
ce factors, rated loads, torques, and 
other reference material for the files 
)f men who buy, specify, or maintain 
electric motors. 


Wages and Hours 
Law Explained 


[THE Department of Labor has edited 
. pamphlet explaining the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, and the require- 
ments to which the employer must ad- 
here, as well as the reason why such a 
iw was passed. It is illustrated by car- 
toons and graphs, thus clarifying any 
statistical points which may be hazy in 
the reader’s mind. Additional copies of 
this leaflet may be obtained from any 
state employment service office affiliated 
with the United States Employment 
Service, or from the Wage and Hour 
Division, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington. 


Latest Book of 
Dallas Facts 


(CHE Chamber of Commerce, Industrial 
Department, of Dallas, has recently pub- 
ished an impressive, black-covered book- 
let about its industry, history, life, and 
ictivities. With it comes a_ wall-sized 
map, showing the distribution of popu- 
ition in the Southwest. Smaller maps 
rive information to business men about 
the freight service from Dallas, the air 
transportation facilities, and oil and gas 
distribution of the entire Southwest. 
rhere is also a table of freight rates 
from Dallas, together with the concen- 
tration of population and income in the 
Dallas area. 


Underwood Elliott 
Fisher’s New Portfolio 


IN A folder, almost file size, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher has collected descriptions 
of its best known office machines, in- 
cluding the portable Sundstrand, the 
Sundstrand Dual Crossfooter, and the 
Underwood Noiseless and Standard 
typewriters. Model forms, filled in by 
the Sundstrands, demonstrate their mul- 
tiple uses. 


Steel Chair Booklet 
Now Ready 


THE Sturgis Posture Chair Company 
has produced a brochure illustrating a 
new line of nonadjustable office chairs, 
which supplements its established line of 
posture chairs. An insert describes the 
steel posture chairs, featuring rigid 
backs, easily adjustable without the use 
of tools. The Sturgis line of posture 
chairs has been successfully marketed 
since 1929, through office equipment deal- 
ers only. Readers may see the line on 
display at leading stationery and office 
equipment stores. 
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Round Cornering Machine 


Steel Guide Tabs 








CORNERROUNDER) | 


R-ACT HARPENIN 


Interchangeable for round-cornering Vis- 
Corner ible Records, Looseleaf 
Dies Sheets, Sales Manuals, 
Yq” Capacity Catalogs, etc. Eliminates 
~  dog-eared” papers and 
$] - 4 improves appearance 100 
> | per cent. Easy to operate. 
No guide adjustment or tools 
required. Thousands have been 
sold. Price includes one 
die: %” 4%” ¥%” or 
1%” re dius. Extra dies 

$5.00 each. 
Send for folder No. 123 








L.A.S. CHRISTIE CO. 
Rochester, N. J 


Chairs—Posture 

















STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


Easily and quickly adjusted 
A model for every need 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO 











Labels—All Kinds 








LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE - ENGRAVED -ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


FRANKFORD AVE 
PHILA Pa 


Are Your Oye Tals Tabs 
| BROKEN: 


Pe 


P Cee |___ 


Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
76,450 used by Sears, Roebuck & Company 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Box 312, EXETER, NEBRASKA 





Long Distance Timing Device 





i For Long-Dist. Users! 


Kne ww exac “tly when your 3 min. is 
ill ove ge ad you pay 
Elect 0 cope 


Fr sider for long ‘di tance user 
ore ier “NOW! 


Northwestern Clock Co., 515 Srown Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 





Adding Machines 





o owner 
guarentes »d. Price $3.75 delivered. Agente 


p wang W. BASSETT & C 
Dept. 41, Box 302, Ahh Bing Calif. 








THE KNACK OF 
SELLING YOURSELF 


By 


JAMES T. MANGAN 


A new and refreshingly different book by the author of 
“You Can Do Anything” and “Thoughts on Salesmanship”’ 


256 PAGES « 54x84 
Keeping yourself in the spotlight 

How to stay young the rest of your life 
Eight tips for successful public speaking 
Put up a front—and get away with it 
Quick approach to writing effectively 

The richness you are going to deliver 
Eleven ways to be an enthusiastic person 
Speak up for yourself!—no one else will 
Exercises in creation, invention, production 
Creating an illusion of super-ability 
Learning to speak correctly 

How to develop a personality that clicks 


ON APPROVAL 


INCHES e SLATE BLUE AND OLD GOLD CLOTH BINDING 


Be egotistic—and make them like it 
Approach—the art of making contacts 
Letters that uncover a world of friends 
The secret of being a good mixer 
Guts—how to carry a punch and use it 
When “ignorant nerve” comes in handy 
Compiling lists of worth-while connections 
How to get people to help you 

The price you put on your own head 
Eight main ways of selling yourself 
Developing a natural front 

The value of making yourself a nuisance 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Solve your Waste 
Handling Problems 


with VUL-COT 


Waste Baskets 
Guaranteed for five years. Hand- 


some styles and large selection 
of colors and finishes. Light- 
weight, Durable, Inexpensive. 
Sold by All Leading Stationers. 
Buy Vul-Cots today—and save! 
NATIONAL 


VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





MODERNIZING ? 


Then you will want to get a copy of 
this new free booklet “Lighting 
Recommendations for Offices.” 
Tells why Better Light 
brings better work .. . 
pictures how many 
companies protect eyes, 
cut down errors, speed 
tasks with amazing new 
Wakefield Commodores, 
molded from Plaskon. 
WRITE: 


rw. WAKEFIELD *co” 


629 AMWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 








ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales let- 
ters, collection letters, special let- 
ters to customers, and dramatized 
mailings of all kinds. 400 ideas and 
400 colorfully illustrated letterhead 
samples you can use, costing over 
$10,000. Yours for $3.00. Sent on 
approval. Prize and Contest De- 
partment. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 














NEW BOOKS FOR EXECUTIVES 





A PRACTICAL COURSE IN SUC- 
CESSFUL SELLING. By Harry Sim- 
mons. Until last summer Harry Simmons 
was actively engaged in sales work, and 
for many years has been well known as 
a writer on practical sales subjects. He 
is now engaged in sales counsel work in 
Southern California. The book is not 
cluttered up with the usual definitions 
of selling, and hackneyed lists of appeals 
and buying motives. Instead, Mr. Sim- 
mons gets right down to business with a 
chapter on what makes a good salesman 
better. This theme is woven through the 
entire book—the desire to help a reason- 
ably good salesman develop into a top- 
notch man. Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 


INCOME TAX PROCEDURE. By Mil- 
ton Vogel, Ph.B., C.P.A.. and R. W. 
Bergner, C.P.A. This is the twenty-fifth 
manual of federal income tax procedure 
issued by the LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity and is a thorough analysis of the 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 1938. It 
contains reproductions of returns for in- 
dividuals, partnerships, and corpora- 
tions, illustrating from specific situations 
the handling of gross income, allowable 
deductions, exemptions, and computa- 
tions of the tax on official 1938 forms 
of the Treasury Department. La Salle 
Extension University. $2.00. 


DIRECTORY OF NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS. By long odds 
the most complete newspaper directory, 
the N. W. Ayer and Son’s seventy-first 
annual edition of the famed directory 
was published January 25. 

The new edition shows a slight increase 
in the total number of newspapers, the 
increase being accounted for entirely by 
weeklies, as there was a loss in both the 
daily and semi-weekly field. Fatalities in 
the evening field exceeded the morning 
fatalities. There are 1,583 evening dailies 
listed, which is 22 less than 1937, and 
444 morning papers, 10 less than 1937. 

Although the number of dailies has 


decreased, there was a gain in circulatio: 
of morning papers of 325,000, while the 
evening papers dropped a total of 946, 
100 circulation, which may possibly be 
accounted for by an increase of the num- 
ber of papers classified as “all-day.” 


PROFITABLE SHOWMANSHIP. By 
Kenneth Goode and Zenn Kaufman 
Highly reminiscent of their earlier book, 
Showmanship in Business, this new 
volume is packed with incidents and de- 
scriptions of showmanship, such as the 
sales manager who urges his men to 
throw 15 cents on the counter and say, 
“Mr. Dealer, you lose 15 cents every 
time you sell any tube other than ours”; 
the store which uses the old peep-hole 
gag, “For Men Only”; the newspaper 
which tags fish and offers prizes for peo- 
ple who catch them; and the sales man- 
ager who gives his salesmen different 
colored carnations to wear as symbols of 
their sales standing. 

The book is well written and moves 
along with speed, wasting no time to 
theorize; it effectively states its case for 
showmanship, but it left us with the feel- 
ing that both the authors think show- 
manship is a series of little stunts and 
gags, rather than a sustained campaign 
to intelligently dramatize a business by 
constantly seeking the most interesting 
ways of putting its best foot forward. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.75. 


HOW TO PROMOTE COMMUNITY 
AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. By Frederick H. McDonald. 
The business man who is thinking of 
moving his business to a smaller com- 
munity, the business man who is asked to 
cooperate with community development 
activities, and the business man who may 
be thinking of decentralization will all 
be helped by a study of this book. The 
author is a civil engineer of wide experi- 
ence in development of industrial enter- 
prises and in community development 
work. Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 
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